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PREFACE. 


THE appearance of the following pages has been delayed 
by various causes. 

On the return of the Kandahar Mission to Peshawar 
in June, 1858, the Official Reports by its several members 
were submitted to Guvernment with as little delay as 
practicable. 

Some months subsequently I commenced a digest of 
my notes made whilst with the Mission, with a view to 
their publication, but abandoned the task on learning 
that Government had decided on publishing our Official 
Reports. At the close of 1859, I learned that our Reports, 
though they had been printed, were not published, and I 
again bethought me of my notes. But the onerous duties 
associated with the medical charge of a Hill station 
during 1860 and 1861 allowed but scant leisure for their 
arrangement in the form I thought most suited for 
publication, viz. that of a Journal. Every available 
leisure hour, however, was occupied in putting them into 
form with this object in view. 

Possibly they may be found to contain some informa- 
tion which is not entirely new, for the ground had 
already been traversed by Kuropeans; and, perhaps, in 
some instances, subjects which have already been dis- 
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cussed by my predecessors on this ground have been 
again brought to the surface in these pages. This, 
however, is unavoidable, for whilst at Kandahar, with 
the exception of Burnes’, Hough’s, and Kaye’s works, we 
were without books relating to the country, and I have 
not since had the opportunity or leisure to consult other 
authors for the purpose of eliminating from my notes 
anything they may have previously described. 

My notes and observations on the origin of the 
Afghans (related in the Introduction) are such as I was 
able to gather at Kandahar under very disadvantageous 
circumstances as respects reference to European authors 
on the subject. Since my return to India, I have seen a 
somewhat similar account in the introduction to Captain 
Raverty’s Pukhtai Grammar. But as my account differs 
from it in some essentials, I have given it unaltered and 
in full. 

At this time it is hoped that the following account of 
the British Mission to Kandahar in 1857-58 may not 
be altogether without some interest; more especially as 
the present political state of Afghanistan promises ere 
long to bring the affairs of that country prominently 
before the European public. 

The discussion of the politics, past or present, of 
Afghanistan has been studiously avoided in these pages. 
But I may here state that the hopes of the future 
tranquillity of that country are fast ebbing away. 

The daily reports brought down from the capital of 
Afghanistan are a succession of exposés of the waning 
age and authority of that extraordinary Ruler, who, 
partly through the influence of his former relations with 
the British in India, but mostly through his wonderful 
firmness, sagacity and statecraft, has managed to control 
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and govern a notoriously turbulent nation for the last 
twenty years, with credit to himself and benefit to his 
subjects; both being judged according to the Oriental 
standard and the previous history of the country. 

The present aspect of affairs at Kabul, to judge from. 
the accounts that are daily brought down to Peshawar, 
is most ominous. These accounts convey some idea of 
the court intrigues and dissensions now rife among the 
Amir’s sons and the chiefs of the country, and at the same 
time serve to indicate the violence of the storm that will 
follow as soon as the present Ruler is removed from the 
scene of his power and usefulness. 

This is a crisis which in the course of nature may be 
expected to occur at any moment; for the constant 
attacks of illness under which the Dost is now reported 
to suffer, are but symptoms of the decay of a constitution 
which has already exceeded by some years the three 
score and ten allotted to man. 


H. W. B. 


Murdan, Yusufzat, 24th March, 1862. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE principal events connected with the first acquaint- 
ance of the British with the Afghans, their subsequent 
relations with them, together with the sad disasters 
resulting therefrom, and their final withdrawal from 
Afghanistan, are now matters of history, and of so recent 
a date as to be still fresh in the memory, and conse- 
quently needing no recital in these pages. 

Before, however, passing on to a relation of the causes 
which, in the minds of those entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the British Empire in India, rendered it advisable, 
in concert with the Amir of Kabul, to depute a Mission 
of British officers to Kandahar in the year 1857, for 
objects which will be more particularly noticed hereafter, 
it is deemed desirable to introduce a few preliminary 
remarks on the physical characters of the country, 
its productions and races. And the more s0, as 
since the memorable years 1841-42, when Afghanistan 
acquired a world-wide notoriety by reason of the deeds 
of thrilling and mournful interest then enacted at Kabul, 
it has been shut out from the world, and, as it were, 
suik in oblivion, until, in 1857, its ruler and people 
again became the subjects of amicable relations with the 
British Government in India. 
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Designation and Topography of Afghanistan—Khorissin—Geographical 
Formation and Climate—Rivers—Natural Productions—Exports— 
Manufactures—Animals —Falconry—Variety of Inhabitants—The 
Tajik Tribe—Description of the Kazzilbishes—The Hazirah Tnbe 
—The Hindkis and Jats—The Afghans—Language—Manners and 
Customs—Fixed and Nomad Population—Laws of Hospitality — 
Chiefs—-The Priests, or ‘‘ Elders ’—Internal Commerce—Industrial 
Occupations—Physical and Moral Qualities of the Afghans—Religion 
and Literature—Marriage Customs—Afghan Theology and Super- 
stition—Amusements — Diet—Afghan Dress—-Dyes— Manner of 
wearing the Hair—Afghan Women—Government and Laws—Army 
—Muilitia—Military Power of Afghanistan. 


THe country inhabited by the Afghans, and known 
generally to their neighbours and to foreigners by the 
name of Afghanistan, or country of the Afghans, is not 
so designated by the Afghans themselves, although’ the 
name is not unknown to them. By the Afghans their 
country is usually called ‘* Wilayat” (hence the term 
‘* Wilayati” often applied to its people by the natives of 
Hindustan), or native country; butit is also distinguished 
by two appellations, including different portions of terri- 
tory, viz. ‘* Kabul,” or “‘ Kabulistan,’”’ which includes all 
that mountainous region north of Ghazni and Sufaid Koh 
as far as Hindi Kish, limited towards the west by the 
1—2 
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Hazarah country (the ancient Paropamisus), and east- 
ward, by the Abba-Sin, or Father of Rivers, the Indus ; 
and ‘‘Khorassan,”’ or ‘‘ Zibulistan,’’ which includes all that 
extensive tract of country, Alpine in its eastern limits, 
and table-land or desert in its western extent, which 
stretches southward and westward from about the latitude 
of Ghazni, and borders on the confines of Persia, from 
which towards the south it is separated by the desert of 
Sistin. Khorassin, towards the north, presents a very 
irregular outline, and is bounded in that direction by the 
mountaths of Hazirah and Ghor; towards the south, it 
is separated from Balochistan by the Washati range of 
mountains, and the Baloch provinces of Sarawan and 
Kach Gandaba; and towards the east, the Sulaiman - 
range of mountains, with its subordinate ranges, and the 
‘¢Daman,” or country skirting their bases as far as the 
Indus (which itself constitutes the barrier between the 
regions of Hindustan and Khorassain), form its limits in 
that direction. 

It may here be noted that some doubt and confusion 
prevail as to the territory really designated by the term 
Khorassin; for this name is also applied to a very 
extensive province in the eastern portion of the Persian 
Empire, and which is continuous with the north-western 
limits of the Khorassin of the Afghans, to whom the 
Persian province of that name is known as Iran. 
According to the limits assigned by some Oriental geo- 
graphers, Khorassin comprises all that diversified region 
lying between Persia on the one hand, and the river 
Indus on the other, and limited towards the south by 
Balochistan, and bounded on the north by the indepen- 
dent chieftainships of Marv, Bokhara, Kindiz, Badakh- 
shan and Kafiristan. But the term Khorassan, as applied 
by the Afghans to their own country, has the first limits 
assigned to it above. And such, moreover, are the 
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natural geographical limits of Khorassan, for by them its 
region is divided from the adjoining countries by mountain 
barriers in each direction. And even at Ghazni, where 
the country rises to near a level with the Kabul high- 
lands, a natural division may be observed. The high 
ground about Ghazni forms the watershed for the 
drainage of both divisions of Afghanistan. All to the 
north of this site flows northward to the Kabul river, 
and ultimately reaches the stream of the Indus. But 
all to the south of it flows southward and westward, and 
is either lost in the sands that prevail in these directions, 
or else, joining the rivers Tarnak and Argandab, ulti- 
mately reaches the lake of Sistan. Two streams only 
flow south-eastward towards the Indus. Of these, the 
Gomal is lost in the soil soon after leaving the hills it 
drains, and the Kurram reaches the Indus near Isa- 
Khail. 

The two countries, Kabul and Khorassain as above 
defined, constitute together the territory of Afghanistan, 
or country of the Afghans, in contradistinction to its 
political limits as a kingdom, which, of course, are 
subject to variation. 

Within its limits Afghanistan presents almost every 
kind of geographical formation, with a corresponding 
variation of its climate, which, of necessity, is more or 
less influenced by the diversity of surface and other 
characteristics of the country. Thus, in Kabul, pre- 
dominate lofty pine-clad and snow-capped mountains, 
which enclose luxuriant valleys and glens, watered in 
every direction by numberless mountain streams, and 
profusely rich in a variety of vegetable productions, of 
which various fruits and cereals are the chief. In 
Khorassin, on the other hand, although its eastern 
borders somewhat resemble the Kabul country, the 
characteristic features of its greater extent towards the 
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west are low ranges of bare rocky hills, skirting elevated, 
sandy or gravelly plateaux, which are for the most part 
arid wastes, and terminate in their south-west extreme 
in a genuine sandy desert. Throughout this tract of 
country, cultivation is restricted to narrow limits along 
the courses of its rivers and artificial water-courses, 
whilst pasture, for which the country is best adapted, is 
only available during the winter and spring seasons, and 
is then mostly confined to the vicinity of the hills, which 
themselves, though treeless, or but covered thinly with a 
sparse growth of stunted trees in some localities only, 
are the summer resort of various nomad tribes, who in 
their elevated recesses find a pasture for their flocks, and 
a refuge from the heat of the plains. 

The climate of a country possessing so diversified a 
surface is naturally influenced to a corresponding degree 
in its character. Thus the winter, which at Ghazni and 
Kabul, and in the north-eastern portion of the country, 
is generally a rigorous season, at Kandahar and the 
south-western portions of the country is comparatively 
mild. In the latter, snow seldom falls on the plains, or 
even on the lower hills, nor does it ever lie for any time, 
but melts almost immediately. As with the extremes of 
cold, so with those of heat. At Kabul and Ghazni, the 
summer heats are tempered by cool breezes from the 
adjacent snow-clad mountains, although in no part of the 
country are the direct solar rays free from the peculiar 
force of ‘‘The Indian Sun.’’ Besides the cool breezes 
from the snowy ranges of Hindti Kish and Hazarah, the 
summer heats at Kabul and Ghazni are, to a considerable 
extent, mitigated by the influence of the south-east mon- 
soon, ‘which, after its long course from the sea over 
Hindustan, here exhausts itself in clouds and occasional 
showers. But in contrast with this, the hot winds of 
Khorassan, alone sufficiently oppressive (indeed the name 
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of the country is indicative of the heat of its climate, thé 
term Khorassan being a corruption of ‘‘ Khurs-istan,”’ or 
‘‘land of the sun’’), are rendered more so by the dense 
clouds of dust with which they fill the atmosphere. The 
intensity of the heat is moreover increased by radiation 
from bare rocks and a dry sandy soil, whilst the country, 
unreached by the influence of the monsoon, is not 
favoured with any regular supplies of rain to cool the air, 
or to moisten the parched ground. 

A remarkable feature in the physical geography of this 
portion of Afghanistan is the paucity and small calibre 
of its rivers. None of them reach the sea, or even flow 
beyond the limits of the country they rise in, and all of 
them are more or less fordable in most parts of their 
course, and during the greater portion of the year. They 
all flow southward and westward, except the Kurram 
and Gomal streams, which, rising in the Sulaiman 
mountains, flow towards the south-east. Of these, as 
already mentioned, the Gomal is lost in the soil before it 
is free from the hills amongst which it rises; and the 
Kurram, a stream of no magnitude, and fordable 
throughout its course during most seasons, joins the 
{Indus near Isa-Khail. Towards the west, watering the 
table-land of Kandahar and Herat, are the rivers Tarnak, 
Argandab, Halmand, Khash-rid, Farrah-rid, and Harri- 
rud, all of which flow to the lake of Sistan, or ‘* Abistada 
i Hamin.” Of these the Halmand is the largest, and 
before reaching the lake it receives the united stream of 
the Tarnak and Argandab, and farther on the Khash-rid. 
During the summer months all these streams, with the 
exception perhaps of the river Halmand, become almost 
completely exhausted long before they have run their 
course. And this is owing to various causes. <A very 
considerable volume of their waters is carried off by 
cuttings in the banks for purposes of irrigation, much is 
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lost by evaporation, and no small quantity is absorbed by 
the porous soil over which the streams flow. Even the 
lake of Sistéan (the ‘‘Abi Hamin”’ of the natives,) 
during the summer months presents an almost dry 
surface over a very considerable portion of its extent. 
But after heavy rains in the hills which these streams 
drain, they become flushed for a time, and sometimes 
overfiow their banks, as also does the lake in Sistan—the 
receptacle of their waters. Owing, however, to the 
rapid absorption by the soil, and the evaporation pro- 
duced by the arid atmosphere of this region, the incon- 
venience produced by these inundations is but temporary 
and of no great importance. 

In Kabul, on the other hand, the rivers are more 
numerous for the extent of surface than in Khorassan, 
and are of greater volume though of less extent. The 
principal are the streams of Logar, Kashgar, and Swat, 
which, joinmg the Kabul river in different parts of its 
course, -add their waters to those of the Indus at Attok. 
Of these the Logar and Kashgar streams (the latter with 
its tributaries draining the bills of Kafiristan) are ford- 
able at most seasons throughout their course. But the 
Swat and Kabul rivers are only fordable at that part of 
their course near their origin. 

The natural productions of Afghanistan are as varied 
as the surface of the country. 

Of its mineral wealth little or nothing is known, and 
the people are so ignorant on these subjects, and yet 
so jealous of the inquiries or investigations of strangers, 
that it is very difficult or almost impossible for a foreigner 
to acquire any knowledge of the mines, or other sources 
of mineral wealth in the country. But there is no 
doubt that the mountains of Afghanistan are stocked 
with rich stores of the most useful metallic ores. In 
the Hindi Kish and its subordinate ranges, which are 
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formed of primitive rocks in their centres, ores of iron 
and lead are found in great abundance, as are also silver 
and metallic antimony. Sulphur and orpiment, as also 
lead, are brought into the country from the adjoining 
Hazarab mountains, and salt is brought from the districts 
of Kalabagh and Sistén at opposite extremes of the 
country. The district of Sistan also yields large quan- 
tities of sal-ammoniac and alum, whilst saltpetre and 
gypsum are plentiful in most parts of the south-western 
division of the country. latterly the discovery of a 
gold mine in the neighbourhood of Kandahar has been 
announced, and even the existence of coal in the country 
is not unknown to its inhabitants, by whom it is called 
“¢ kira.”’ 

Of the vegetable productions of Afghanistan, some are 
those of the tropical plains of India, others are common 
to European countries, and a few are peculiar to this 
country, to those bordering it on the north, and to Persia. 
Among the first-named may be included wheat, barley, 
maize or Indian corn, millet, and rice; also several kinds 
of lentils and pulse, and in some localities the sugar-cane 
and the date. Cotton is cultivated to a limited extent 
for home use. Tobacco is very generally grown in all 
parts of the country, and that raised at Kandahar is 
highly esteemed and is an article of export. The Indian 
hemp plant 1s cultivated to some extent in the vicinity of 
the cities and large towns, for the sake of its resinous 
secretion, called in the vernacular ‘‘ charras,’’ which is 
used for purposes of intoxication. In some districts the 
castor-oil plant is extensively cultivated for its oil, which, 
with that procured from mustard and sesame sceds, is 
chiefly used as lamp-oil throughout the country. But 
the two latter oils are also used for culinary purposes and 
as medicaments. Under the second head may be classed 
the apple, pear, almond, apricot, quince, plum, cherry 
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and pomegranate, the lime, citron, grape, and the fig, 
and also the mulberry. Great care is bestowed on the 
culture of these fruits, by which they have been brought 
to a degree of perfection inferior only to those produced 
in England. All of these fruits, both in the fresh and 
dried state, are exported in immense quantities, and con- 
stitute, indeed, the main staple of the export trade of 
the country. Besides these, clover and lucerne are very 
generally cultivated in all parts of the country as fodder 
crops. Under the third category may be included the 
pistacia and edible pine-nuts, madder, and assafcetida. 
These also are all articles of export. In fact, the prin- 
cipal export trade of Afghanistan is mainly composed of 
these fruits and vegetable products, which, both in the 
fresh and dried state, are carried all over Hindustan, to 
Calcutta on the one hand and Bombay on the other. The 
principal exports to Bombay, however, consist of horses 
and sheep’s wool; but the value of these, though con- 
siderable, is not as great as that of the fruit trade. In 
return for their fruits, horses, and sheep’s wool, the 
Afghan merchants take back indigo, muslins, and other 
fine fabrics of British and Indian manufacture, chintzes, 
cotton goods, and broad-cloths in small quantity; sugar, 
spices, and medicines, salt and a few other commodities, 
such as mixed silk and cotton fabrics from Maltin, musk, 
and other Indian products. 

Of the industrial products of Afghanistan little can be 
said, for the Afghans are not a manufacturing people. 
The few manufactures they have, merely suffice for their 
ordinary wants, and include a coarse kind of cotton cloth 
called ‘‘ karbas,”’ turbans, felts, and sheepskin coats. 
The only manufactured articles that are exported are the 
felt, or ‘‘nambda,”’ the sheepskin coat, or ‘‘ postin,’’ and 
the camel’s-hair cloak, or ‘“‘choga.” Of late years, the 
‘‘ postin” trade has greatly increased, from the demand 
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for them since the Punjab portion of the British Indian 
army adopted this dress as a part of their winter clothing. 
But the trade in these, as also in the ‘“‘ choga,’’ which, 
like the “‘ postin,”’ is a national dress, is almost entirely 
limited to the Peshawar frontier and adjoining portion of 
the Punjab. 

The animals of Afghanistan are the horse, camel, and 
sheep. The first are largely exported into India, and 
for the most part come from the countries on the west of 
Afghanistan. Of late years, however, large numbers 
have been bred in Afghanistan expressly for the Indian 
market, and the breed is annually becoming greatly 1m- 
proved owing to care and judicious breeding. Besides 
these, there is another variety of horse called ‘‘ yabi.”’ 
The ‘‘ yabi’’ is a short, stout-limbed, and hardy animal, 
and is mostly used.as a beast of burden. Indeed, this 
animal and the camel are the chief means of transport 
throughout Afghanistan, and their numbers may be 
imagined when it is considered that the country pos- 
sesses neither navigable rivers, nor roads on which 
wheeled vehicles can travel. Indeed, their immense 
numbers can only be properly appreciated after a due 
consideration of the transport trade of the country with 
neighbouring territories—the Punjab and Sind on the 
east and south, Persia on the west, and Bokhara and 
Turkistan on the north—hesides the transit of merchan- 
dise within the limits of the country itself. The camel 
and sheep constitute the main wealth of the nomad 
tribes of the country, together with cows, buffaloes, and 
goats. These latter, however, with poultry, &c., are 
chiefly the care of the settled population, among whom 
are found also the Persian or long-haired cat, and dogs 
of several varieties, including the sheep-dog, the grey- 
hound, pointer, and ‘‘ kandi,” or terrier. All the sheep 
in Afghanistan are of the fat-tailed variety, and are 
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remarkable for the predominance of the rufus-brown 
colour of their wool. From the skins of these sheep, 
properly prepared, are made the postins, or sheepskin 
coats, so common a dress of all classes of the people. 
The wool of the white-fleeced. sheep forms an important 
item of the staple exports of the country, whilst their 
flesh constitutes the chief animal food of the nation. 
The ass is not a very common animal in this country, 
but it is of a finer and larger breed than that commonly 
met with in Hindustan. Mules are very common and of 
a superior breed, but they are for the most part confined 
to the hilly districts. The wild animals of Afghanistan 
are the ravine-deer, or gazelle, the jackal (‘‘ shagal”’ of 
the Persians), the fox, and the wolf, together with stoats, 
ferrets, and weasels—all of which are common in the 
plain country, where also the hedgehog and porcupine, 
the tortoise and various species of the lizard tribe, 
and other reptiles, abound. Confined to the western 
deserts is the wild ass, which from its white or fair 
colour is called “‘ goraé-khar,’’ or white ass, by the natives. 
In the mountainous districts throughout the country are 
found the tiger, leopard, lynx, and hyzna; also the bear 
and the monkey, of both of which last there are several 
varieties. In these regions are also found the elk 
(‘‘ bara-sing ’’), the ibex, the wild goat, or ‘‘ markhor”’ 
(so named because supposed to devour snakes with im- 
punity), and the wild sheep. In the highlands of Kabul 
are found a small species of jerboa, the marten, and 
other such fur-yielding animals, and also an animal called 
by the natives ‘‘ doragga’’—a term significant of its 
hybridity—which is described as a cross between the wolf 
and the wild dog. 

Fish.are not very abundant nor varied in species. 
Those most commonly heard of are the “ mahaser,”’ or 
mahsia, and another small fish somewhat resembling 
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the mountain trout. The mahsia often grows to a 
Freat size, weighing upwards of forty pounds; it is 
usually found in clear rivers with a stony bed, and 
affords capital sport to the angler. Reptiles are very 
common, and among them are snakes of several species, 
some of which are described as very venomous. The 
scorpions are of a black colour and of enormous size, 
and are said to be as venomous as the snakes. Of the 
feathered races, vast multitudes, and in great variety of 
species, abound in all parts of the country. In the 
neighbourhood of the mountains, which themselves teem 
with pheasants of several kinds and of most beautiful 
plumage, together with the wild-fowl and an immense 
number of other birds too numerous to mention, and 
whose names in many instances are unknown, are found 
the golden eagle and many species of the hawk family. 
Several kinds of the latter are trapped and trained for 
falconry, which is a favourite amusement of the Afghans, 
in whose hands the sport has been brought to a degree 
of great perfection. The birds are trained to strike at 
all sorts of game—waterfowl, as well as the bustard, par- 
tridge, quail, &¢.—and even to tackle the ravine-deer, on 
whose horns they perch, and buffet the head with their 
wings, thus checking the course of the deer till the 
greyhounds come up. The principal kinds are called bythe 
natives ‘‘baz,’’ ‘‘charagh,” and ‘‘basha,’’ the ‘‘ shahin ”’ 
and the ‘“* bahri.’’ Of these the baz is the most esteemed, 
but the charagh gives the best sport, and is the hawk 
mostly used. Of waterfowl, the pelican of the desert, 
. cranes, and ducks in vast variety, together with the wild 
goose and a multitude of other species of small aquatic 
birds, perfectly swarm in the neighbourhood of the rivers, 
marshes, and lakes. On the plains, the middle and lesser 
bustards (the ‘“‘kharmor”’ and ‘‘obarah”’ of the natives), 
the partridge, quail, sand-grouse, woodcock, snipe, &c.— 
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the wild pigeon, lapwings and plovers of several species— 
also the raven, chough, crow, jackdaw and magpie, chits, 
larks, and finches of various species, are common. 

Such, in brief, are the main products of Afghanistan. 
Its people are also of various races and languages. 
There are the Afghans and Arabs, whose language is the 
‘‘Pukhti,”’ ‘‘ Pushta,” or Afghan language; the Tajiks 
and Kazzilbashes, who speak Persian; also the Hazarahs 
and other allied tribes, whose language is a dialect of 
the Persian; and the Hindkis and Jats, who speak Hindi, 
or rather a dialect of that tongue. There are also some 
Kashmiris and Armenians settled at Kabul, but their 
number is insignificant. 

There are besides these several other small tribes 
whose origin is very obscure. They have dialects pecu- 
liar to themselves, which, as far as I have been able to 
learn, contain a considerable admixture of Hindi or 
Sanscrit words and roots. These tribes are for the most 
part located in the highlands of Kabul and at the base 
of Hindi Kish, and the chief among them are the tribes 
known as ‘ Deggani,”’ ‘‘ Lughmani’’ or ‘* Lamghani,”’ 
““Sadt,” ‘‘ Kawal,” and ‘‘ Nimcha Kafir.” The Sada 
and Kawal tribes very much resemble gipsies in their 
habits and mode of life, and most probably all these 
tribes are originally of Hindu origin or extraction, but 
have become converted to Mohammadanism. Of all 
the races inhabiting Afghanistan, the Afghans are the 
chief, both as predominating in numbers and as being 
the governing people. But before proceeding to a de- 
scription of this race, each of the others need a few words 
of notice. 

Next to the Afghans the “ Tajik ”? is numerically the 
most “powerful race in this country, and mostly located 
in its western parts. They are supposed to be the 
ancient Persians, and the original possessors of that part 
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of the country. They speak a dialect little differing from 
the modern Persian, and call themselves ‘‘ Parsiwan,”’ 
or ‘* Parsizaban,’’ as well as ‘‘ Tajik,’’ which last is their 
proper national appellation. Physically, they are a very 
fine and athletic race, and have, for the most part, fair 
complexions. In these respects they are often not to 
be distinguished from the Afghans, to whom they also 
assimilate in dress, as well as in many of their manners 
and customs, but from whom they differ in one very 
important point as regards their mode of life. The 
Tajiks are a race whose habits of life are settled. They 
are mostly agriculturalists, or, in towns and cities or 
other fixed communities, they pursue the various me- 
chanical trades and other industrial occupations: which 
conduce to the comfort and well-being of those among 
whom they dwell. All these characters are quite foreign 
to the Afghans, who, as a rule, never engage in retail 
trade, or labour at any of the mechanical arts, as will 
be noticed more particularly hereafter. The Tajiks are 
Mohammadans of the ‘‘Sunni”’ sect, and enjoy the 
character of being a quiet, orderly, frugal, and indus- 
trious people, wholly absorbed in their agricultural or 
other pursuits, and in no way aspiring to a share in the 
government of the country. Though excessively ignorant 
and superstitious, they are less turbulent and bigoted 
than the Afghans, whom they are content to serve as 
masters. Many of this race adopt a military life in 
preference to an agricultural ; numbers of them are en- 
rolled in the Amir’s army, and not a few are to be found 
in the ranks of the Punjab force of the British Indian 
army. ‘These men are called ‘‘ Turk,” a term denoting 
‘‘ soldier,” in contradistinction to ‘* Tajik,’’ which pro- 
perly applies only to the true peasant. The greater 
portion of this race, Tark and Tajik together, form a 
considerable part of the Afghan standing army, and 
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constitute the bulk of the militia force of certain districts. 
The numbers of this race in Afghanistan amount probably 
to about 500,000 souls in round numbers. 

The ‘‘ Kazzilbash ” race is allied to the Tajik as being 
of Persian origin and speaking the same language, or 
a dialect, but differing slightly from the Persian of the 
Tajiks, from whom, however, they differ in every other 
respect. The Kazzilbash is a ‘‘ Magal’’ of Turki descent, 
belongs like the true Persian to the ‘ Shiah”’ sect of 
Mohammadans, speaks pure Persian, and is, in fact, a 
modern Persian. The location of this race in Afghanistan 
is of recent date. They entered the country with Nadir 
Shah, who established a colony of them at Kabul about 
the year 1737 a.p. This colony maintains its power to the 
present day, exerts a considerable influence, and forms 
by no means a weak faction of the government at Kabul. 
The Kazzilbashes are a handsome, fair-complexioned, 
and manly people, and possess many martial qualities, 
with which, however, are combined the polish, cunning, 
and venality of the true Persian. At Kabul they con- 
stitute the bulk of the cavalry and artillery forces of the 
Amir; and a large number of them are also to be found 
in the irregular cavalry regiments of the British Indian 
army, where they enjoy a character for smartness and 
intelligence, combined with excellent horsemanship. But 
the major portion of this race in Afghanistan are occupied 
as ‘merchants, physicians, scribes, petty traders, &c., and 
are chiefly found settled in the large towns and cities, 
where they are justly considered a better educated and 
superior class of the general population. At Kabul this 
race has exercised no small influence in Persianizing 
the Afghan court, if not in political tendency, at least 
in manners. And this is perhaps in some measure 
attributable to marriage connections, for it is a common 
thing for the Kazzilbaish to give his daughter in marriage 
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to the Afghan. But the Afghans, though they.do not 
hesitate to contract this connection, will not in return 
grant the same favour to the Kazzilbaéshes, whom they 
consider as heretics, or almost infidels, on account of 
their opposite religious tenets, and consequently despise 
them. The aggregate number of this race in Afghanistan 
is probably not much less than 200,000 souls. 

The Hazarah race, although speaking a dialect of 
the Persian language which is distinguished by a con- 
siderable admixture of Turki words and roots, is in no 
way connected with the Tajik or Kazzilbish races. The 
Hazarahs are, as their features and diminutive stature 
declare, a race of Tartar origin. The number of this 
people in Afghanistan is not considerable, and they are 
rarely found settled in compact communities within its 
limits, but are mostly scattered through the country as 
domestic servants or farm labourers. The stronghold 
of this people is in the recesses of the Hazarah moun- 
tains, from whence, during the winter months, many 
thousands of them emerge and spread themselves over 
Afghanistan and the districts bordering on the Pesha- 
war frontier in search of labour. As seen out of their 
own country, the Hazarahs are a very poor people, and 
except in the neighbourhood of Ghazni, where they 
possess a few villages and some tracts of land, they 
occupy but a mean rank among the other races of the 
country, whom they are content to serve as menials. As 
servants they are considered faithful, docile, and trust- 
worthy, but in the independence of their own homes 
they are said to be savage and inveterate enemies of 
the Afghans, lovers of freedom, and capable of wonderful 
hardihood. They bear a character for extraordinary 
endurance and bravery, bordering on rashness. In these 
respects, indeed, they have proved more than a match 
for the Afghans, who have never yet been able to pene- 
Swe 2 
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trate farther than the borders of their mountain fastnesses, 
and even from the inhabitants of these districts have 
‘seldom succeeded in exacting tribute. The Haziarahs, 
for the most part, belong to the Shiah sect of 
Mohammadans, though a considerable section of the 
race belong to the sect of ‘‘’Ali I[llahi,’’ who believe 
in the Khalifa ’Ali, or Caliph Ali, as a divinity. All 
Shiahs are considered heretics by the Afghans, who 
pride themselves on being orthodox Mussalmans, or 
‘‘Sunnis;”’ but those belonging to the sect of ’Ali Mahi 
they consider infidels of the deepest dye, and even worse 
than the Jew or the Hindu. The settlement of the 
Hazarahs in the mountainous region which bears their 
name, and which is supposed to be the Paropamisus 
of the ancients, dates from the early part or middle of 
the thirteenth century, when Zanghiz Khan and his 
Tartar hordes overran these regions on their passage 
to the conquest and plunder of Hindustan. With the 
Hazarahs may also be included the Uzbaks and other 
Tartars, of whom a few families are scattered through 
the country as general traders. But these last, however, 
are mostly to be found in the western parts of the country. 
The aggregate population of these races in Afghanistan 
may probably amount to between fifty and sixty thousand 
souls. 

The next principal races inhabiting Afghanistan are 
the Hindki and Jat. The Hindki people are Hindus 
of the Kshatri, or military caste. They are wholly 
occupied in trade, and form an important and numerous 
portion of the population of all the cities and towns, 
and are also to be found in the majority of the larger 
villages. This enterprising people transact all the bank- 
ing business of the country, and hold its chief trade in 
their own hands. By these means they prove usefal to 
the Afghans, who, indeed, could not get on without 
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them, and their presence in the country is consequently 
a, desideratum. And the Hindkis, on their part, though 
they appear to thrive and live happily, nevertheless 
labour under many disabilities and restrictions of their 
liberty, the endurance of which is a proof of the profit 
they extract from those amongst whom they dwell as 
exiles. The Hindkis, besides paying a high capitation- 
tax, termed ‘‘ Jazia,’’ are denied many privileges enjoyed 
by other races in the country who profess the Moham- 
madan religion. They are not allowed to perform or 
observe any of their religious ceremonies in public, nor. 
are they allowed to give evidence in a court of justice, 
nor to ride on horseback, unless barebacked, &c. This 
people are noted for their religious prejudices, a member 
of their race being rarely converted to Mohammadanism, 
and are remarkable for a quiet and steady perseverance 
in the acquirement of wealth under the most varying 
and often tryimg circumstances. Their position in 
Afghanistan is somewhat analogous to that of the 
‘* heathen ”’ in the cities of the ancient Israelites. 

The Jats are Mohammadans of the Sunni sect. Their 
origin is obscure, though they are generally supposed to 
be the aboriginal possessors of the soil. They are a 
fine athletic race, and, although usually very dark, have 
handsome features. The members of this race are mostly 
very poor ; few of them possess any land in Afghanistan. 
They usually earn a livelihood as farm servants, barbers, 
musicians, sweepers, &c. Their number in Afghanistan 
is very considerable, and nearly equals that of the Hindkis, 
with whom collectively they perhaps number not less 
than 600,000 souls. 

With respect to the other races or tribes already men- 
tioned as inhabiting the highlands of Kabul, very little is 
known. They mix little with the peoples they dwell 
amongst ; many of them wander about the hills with their 
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flocks, on the produce of which they support themselves ; 
some have fixed abodes, and cultivate the soil; and a por- 
tion are found in the ranks of the Afghan army, or in the 
service of the chiefs of the country, either as henchmen, 
shepherds, or farm servants. These tribes speak dialects 
differing more or less from each other, and peculiar to 
themselves; and they also differ from each other and 
their neighbours in several of their customs and tribal 
observances. By profession they are Mussalmans, but 
they are excessively ignorant of the precepts and doctrines 
of Islam, and very lax in their observance of its ordi- 
nances. Of these tribes, the Nimcha race are, with- 
out doubt, ‘* Kafirs,’’ who have been converted to 
Mohammadanism. The others also are, in all probability, 
converted Hindus, and perhaps the descendants of 
the original possessors of the country previous to the 
arrival of the Afghans. All these tribes, viz. the 
Nimcha, Deggani, Lughmani, Sadi, Kawal, Kabuli, &c., 
with others, as the Kashmiri and Armani settlers in the 
country, may collectively number perhaps 150,000 souls. 
We now come to notice the ‘“‘ Afghan ’’ people—the 
principal and ruling race in the country which bears their 
name, and the possessors of the greatest portion of its 
soil. Their number is probably not much less than three 
millions. They are a peculiar and interesting people, who 
differ from those around them in appearance, mode of life, 
and dress—in customs and manners, and also in character. 
They speak a language of their own, called ‘‘ Pukhti,’’ or 
‘‘ Pushti,”’ which it is very difficult for foreigners to 
acquire and pronounce, though, on analysis, it seems to be. 
mainly composed of a mixture of Sanscrit, Arabic, and 
Persian words and derivatives, with a basis of apparently 
original roots. It is mostly a spoken language, and has 
no letters of its own, but those of the Arabic language 
have been adopted with a few alterations, and by these is 
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represented the literature of the Afghans. The gram- 
matical construction of the Afghan language is simple, 
but the irregular formation of its ‘verbs (in which parti- 
cular it resembles the Hebrew) is a striking feature of the 
language. The Pushti has, besides, a few sounds peculiar 
to itself, which are not to be found in other Oriental 
languages, as far as I am aware, nor even exactly ex- 
pressed by their letters, which have, consequently, as in 
the case of the adopted Arabic characters, been altered 
in a few instances to adapt them to the sounds peculiar 
to the Pushti. Some of these sounds bear a consider- 
able resemblance to the hard and double consonants of 
the Sanscrit alphabet, which are pronounced with a 
dento-palatal sound, the tongue in articulating them 
being pressed against the teeth and palate, and in the 
Pushti combined with a guttural sound, difficult of 
description or imitation, but very peculiar and not easily 
forgotten when once heard. 

In their form of government, general manners, and 
ordinary mode of life, the Afghans resemble other Moham- 
madan nations; but they observe many customs which 
are peculiarly national, and which have survived others 
that have long ago become obsolete since their conversion 
to Islam about twelve centuries ago. Some of these will 
be particularly noticed hereafter when on the subject of 
the origin of the Afghans. In this place let it suffice to 
describe briefly the main national characters of this 
people, and their manners and customs. 

And with this view it is necessary to premise that the 
Afghan nation consists of two great, and, in respect of 
their natural predilections and habits of life, antagonistic 
classes. These are the nomads, or those who lead an 
erratic life, migrating with their families and flocks from 
one place to another in search of pasture, and the fixed 
population, or those who live in large communities, have 
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sottled abodes and cultivate the soil, or pursue other 
occupations of a fixed nature. 

The first named, or the nomads, include among their 
number many tribes of Afghans, of which the Ghilzai 
tribe (only a portion of which, however, is nomad) is the 
most important, both as regards its numbers and influence 
in the country, and the extent of territory held by them. 
The nomads, though they also inhabit the Kabul country, 
are principally found in Khorassan, where the nature of 
the country is more adapted to their mode of life. For 
the most part this people lead a quiet and. peaceful life, 
often varied, however, by the excitements of tribal dis- 
putes and petty warfare, which consists of successive 
reprisals on both sides, and draws into full play the 
natural and savage ferocity of the Afghan character, 
which by these oft-recurring feuds is nurtured and kept 
in activity. 

The nomads rarely cultivate the pil but are almost 
wholly occupied in the care of their flocks, on the produce 
of which they mainly subsist. They are a healthy and 
hardy people, of frugal and temperate habits, but exces- 
sively ignorant and superstitious; and they are much 
addicted to cattle-lifting and highway robbery, in which 
indeed they are proud to reckon themselves proficients. 
At the same time they are simple in their manners, and 
hospitable to the stranger within their gates. Their hos- 
pitality, indeed, in common with that of the Afghans 
generally, is proverbial, but its laws only extend to the 
‘shelter of the host’s roof or to the limits of his camp. 
Beyond these, all comers are considered fair game for 
attack, and on the principle of might is right, the oppor- 
tunity of robbing, or perhaps murdering, the unprotected 
wayfarer, who, perchance, was a few minutes previously a 
guest, and, as such, sheltered and fed, is rarely allowed 
fo pass. The nomad tribes pay revenue to the Kabul 
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Government through their respective chiefs; they also 
furnish a contingent for the regular army, as well as 
for the militia, of which latter force they constitute the 
bulk. Beyond this, however, in times of peace they have 
little connection with the Kabul Government, but are 
more immediately under the control of the chiefs at the 
head of their respective tribes, who, in their turn, render 
allegiance to the ruling power of the day. To these 
chiefs are referred for settlement all serious disputes, and 
other matters of importance connected with the internal 
polity of the tribe or clan and its relations with other 
tribes. Petty disputes and other matters connected with 
the interests of the different little communities or families 
composing a tribe are referred for settlement to the elder 
or priest of the particular family concerned. The “ elder”’ . 
is generally a greybeard, as his title of ‘‘ spinghirai,’’ 
or ‘‘ spinzhirai,’’ denotes (in Pushti ‘‘spin’’ signifies 
‘¢‘ white,” and ‘‘ ghirai’”’ or ‘‘ zhirai”’ a ‘‘ beard’’), and is 
appointed to his office by the custom of the country, 
and the general consent of the members of the com- 
munity over which he presides, and whose respect and 
obedience he commands by virtue of his superior age 
and experience. There are usually five or six elders 
in each community, who take precedencé according to 
superiority in years; but there is no limit to the number 
who may exercise the functions of an “ elder,’’ provided 
only that they be really ‘‘elders.’’ The elders or grey- 
beards are guided in their judgments by the recognized 
laws and usages of the ‘‘ Pukhtunwali,’’ or ‘‘ Pukhtun 
constitution,’’—a code which is peculiar to the Afghan 
people, and characterized by a principle of retaliation 
or equity in all its provisions ; -as blood for blood, tooth 
for tooth, ox for ox, &c. But now, however, especially 
‘among the settled portion of the Afghan race, the liti- 
gating parties are content to settle their disputes by 
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means of fine, &c. Nevertheless, the Pukhtunwali is 
sufficiently in vogue to be cited as a characteristic feature 
of Afghan nationality. The nomads are never found 
in the towns or cities, and but seldom even in their 
close vicinity. They only resort to these places at fixed 
times, for the sale of the produce of their flocks, such 
as sheep’s wool and skins, camel’s hair, cheese, and 
‘‘krit’’—a substance which will be more particularly 
described hereafter. In return for these they take 
home cash, salt, and corn, and small quantities of rice 
and spices, also a coarse kind of cotton cloth called 
‘‘ karbas,’’ all of which are for the supply of their own 
wants. 

As regards the settled population, or those who form 
the village communities, and to some extent the popula- 
tion of the large towns and cities, and whose chief 
occupation is the cultivation of the soil, they constitute 
the bulk of the nation, and form also the main portion 
of its army. Almost the whole of this class, with but 
few exceptions, are the proprietors of land in greater or 
less extent, which they live on and cultivate themselves, 
or, a8 is often the case, by means of hired labour. Be- 
yond cultivating the soil or serving as a soldier, no other 
occupation is open to the Afghan in his own country. 
Strange though it be, it is nevertheless true, that in his 
own country no Afghan, unless, indeed, the very poorest of 
the poor, will ever engage in any retail trade, keep a 
shop, or pursue any mechanical trade or handicraft ; and 
though some few of them are merchants, they always 
employ a Persian or Hindu to transact the details of 
their business for them. This is a strange trait in the 
character of the Afghan; and whether it is attributable. 
solely to national pride, or to antipathy to any occupa- 
tion by Which he would seem to serve his fellow-creatures, 
or whether owing to a natural spirit of independence and 
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aversion to fixed labour, it is difficult to say. But such 
at all events is the case, and perhaps is mainly due to 
the fact of their being the governing race in the country. 
From the foregoing, it must not be imagined that the 
Afghans never trade; on the contrary, several tribes, 
numbering many thousand families, are almost solely 
occupied in trade; but then their transactions are on a 
large scale, and are carried on through the medium of 
Hindu and Persian capitalists, the Afghans themselves 
being more properly merely the carriers of their goods. 
As a race, the Afghans are remarkably handsome and 
athletic, with fair complexions, flowing beards, and 
highly aquiline features. Their limbs are muscular, 
though perhaps not stout, and they are capable of endur- 
ing great hardships in their own country. They are 
fond of hunting, hawking, and all kinds of field sports ; 
are capital horsemen and unerring marksmen. with the 
rifle, and nearly as true in their aim with a stone thrown 
from the hand—a mode of fighting which is not uncom- 
mon among the hill tribes. Amongst themselves they 
are humorous and convivial, and in their large commu- 
nities are much addicted to debauchery in its worst forms. 
In the presence of strangers they are proud of their 
nationality, and especially of the “‘ Nang i Pukhtana,”’ or 
‘*Pukhtun honour,’ and assume an air of dignity and 
integrity which is but ill-supported by the other traits of 
their character. The Afghan is vain, bigoted in religious 
matters and national or tribal prejudices, revengeful 
of real or imaginary injuries, avaricious and penurious 
in the extreme, prone to deception, which they fail to 
conceal, and wanting in courage and perseverance. But 
withal they assume a frankness and affability of manner, 
which, coupled with their apparent hospitality, is very 
apt to deceive and disarm the unwary. They are, more- 
over, by nature and profession a race of robbers, and 
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never fail to practise this peculiarly national calling on 
any and every available opportunity. Among themselves, 
finally, the Afghans are quarrelsome, intriguing, and dis- 
trustful of each other, and by neighbouring nations they 
are considered faithless and intractable. The Afghans 
are Mussalmans, and belong to the ‘‘ Charyari”’ or 
«¢ Sunni” sect ;—that is, they believe in the equality of 
the four ‘‘ Khalifas,’’ or Caliphs, successors of Moham- 
mad, viz. **’Umr,’’ *“* Osman,” *‘ Abiibakr’’ and ‘’Ali,”’ 
or ** Haidar,’’ as he is sometimes called. In this point 
of doctrine, the Afghans differ from their neighbours the 
Persians and Hazarahs, and hold them consequently in 
contempt as heretics and infidels, because they belong to 
the ‘‘ Shiah ” sect of Mohammadans, who believe only 
in ‘*’Ali’’ as the successor of Mohammad, and reject the 
other three ‘‘ Khalifas,” or at least assign them an 
inferior place in the Khalifate. These adverse religious 
tenets give rise to constant enmity between the Afghans 
and Persians, the respective representatives of the Sunni 
and Shiah sects; and on certain occasions of religious 
festivity, the hostility of the rival religionists usually ends 
in desperate fights, attended with more or less bloodshed.. 
But though the Afghans are easily excited to a high 
degree of religious fanaticism, they are nevertheless very 
tolerant of other creeds from which no injury accrues to 
their own religion. 

As a nation, the Afghans are very illiterate; few 
besides the priesthood can read or write their own or any 
other language. For this, there is perhaps some expla- 
nation in the fact of the Pukhtti being for the most 
part a spoken language, comparatively few books being 
written in it. The literature of the country is mostly in 
the Persian language, and is confined to the priesthood 
and tne wealthy classes. © Correspondence, business 
transactions, and the work of government, are also 
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carried on through the medium of Persian. The books 
written in Pukhta by Afghan: authors are chiefly on 
theology, poetical romances, and on history; but the 
number of authors is few, and the copies of their works 
are confined to a very limited circulation. 

As Mussalmans, the Afghans observe all the fasts, 
festivals, and other religious ceremonies appertaining to 
the Mohammadan religion, and more especially incum- 
bent on those of the Sunni sect. But besides these, 
they observe some religious customs which are peculiar 
to them among Mohammadans and savour much of 
Hebrew origin. But these we will describe later. 

In their marriage ceremonies the Afghans, as a rule, 
follow the customs of other Mohammadan nations, but 
(and especially among the nomad tribes) it is not an 
uncommon custom for the suitor to serve the girl’s 
father for a stipulated period, in order to win her as 
his wife, as did Jacob of old when he served Laban for 
his daughters. Among the Afghans it is considered 
incumbent on a man to marry his deceased brother’s 
widow, and this custom is so strongly insisted on that 
any departure from it is counted a scandal-and blot on 
the character of the parties concerned. 

The Afghans are very’proud of their devotion to Islam 
or the Mohammadan religion, and affect a scrupulous 
adherence to its precepts. But they do not by their 
conduct maintain either the credit of the religion they 
profess or their own character for sincerity; for though 
they punish the blasphemer and apostate by stoning to 
death (which among this people as among the Israelites 
of old is the peculiar punishment for this sort of crime), 
they do not scruple to depart from or act in direct oppo- 
sition to the most binding or important of their religious 
laws, when by so doing they can attain the object of 
their desires without personal risk or detriment. to their 
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interests. Many Afghans, theagh outwardly they profess 
to be true Mussalmans and. observe the ceremonial ordi- 
nances of Islamism, are in truth “ safis,”” or philosophers. 
They are in fact pure deists, for they assert a belief in 
one Divine Creator, but place. no faith in prophets or 
divine messengers. The ‘‘sitff” is very fond of dabbling 
in theological controversies and speculations, but his 
ideas and creeds are so very indefinite, abstruse, and 
mystified, that it is difficult to mass them into an intel- 
ligible form. As a nation, the Afghans are greatly 
addicted to saint-worship and that of their holy shrines, 
but of this more hereafter. They are also remarkably 
superstitious; they believe implicitly in the power of 
charms and spells, in astrology and all sorts of fortuitous 
omens. . 

In their daily avocations, the Afghans lead an active 
and hardy life. All ranks are fond of field exercises of 
every kind, and when not occupied in their fields or 
other duties, they amuse themselves with hawking, hunt- 
ing with greyhounds, shooting, or deer-stalking. Not 
unfrequently they vary the innocent character of their 
sport, and either singly or in small parties practise high- 
way robbery or cattle-lifting, and sometimes, when in 
force, they attack and plunder a “‘ kafila,” or caravan of 
merchandise, on its transit through their territory. In 
the evenings they amuse themselves with music, both 
vocal and instrumental, and often accompanied with 
dancing. Not unfrequently they engage in burglary on 
each other’s or their neighbours’ houses. The higher 
classes usually spend the evening playing chess, or listen- 
ing to legends, generally connected with the history of the 
country, or commemorating the heroic deeds of some 
famous and long-departed warrior of their own tribe. 
Not mifrequently they have drinking parties, at which the 
members in turn recite poetical effusions, often of their 
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ewn composition, tha,gubjects ‘of which are usually of the 
anost debasing character, and, combined with the effects 
of ther free potations, excite the party to acts of the 
most disgusting and; shumefal nature. Such displays, 
however, are not of frequent . oecurrence, and are confined 
to the higher classes, from whom one would expect a 
better example. 

In their diet the Afghans generally fare very well. The 
poor people live principally on leavened bread made of 
wheat, maize, or millet, and on various vegetables (the 
same as the ordinary English ones), and wild herbs, &c. 
These are usually cooked in the form of a pottage, with 
dried pulse or raisins ; sometimes mutton or fowl’s flesh, 
or that of the camel, goat, or buffalo, &ec., is added to 
the dish, the characteristic constituent of which, under all 
circumstances, is melted fat or butter, which is always 
added to the mess in great superfluity, and is most 
esteemed when rancid to a degree that is quite unbear- 
able to any but an Afghan or Tartar palate... Milk, 
curds and cheese, and the fruits of the country, both in 
the fresh and dry state, are articles of common consump- 
tion by all classes of the people. The wealthy enjoy a 
great variety of dishes, many of which are derived from 
the Persians. But their principal dish is the “ palao,” 
which consists of rice stewed up with mutton or fowl, 
and deluged with melted fat from the tail of the sheep, or 
with butter, which is coloured with turmeric powder and 
sweetened with sugar, or flavoured with almonds and 
raisins, or, in place of these, are substituted dried plums 
and apricots. Sometimes all these enter into the com- 
position of the palio, and the mixture is certainly 
most enticing and grateful to the palate. Besides the 
paléo, there is another favourite dish of the Afghans, 
It consists of a kid or lamb roasted whole, and stuffed 
with a rich mixture of sweetened rice, almonds, raisins, 
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pistachio and edible pine nuts, and apricots or plums. 
This dish is called “‘ Mattanjan palio,” and is really very 
tasty and does credit to the proficiency of the Afghan 
Soyers in the gastronomic art. in éontrast to these, 
. however, there is another favourite Afghan dish, called 
‘‘krat,” from its main constituent. This substance is. 
nothing but the dried essence of cheese, and is eaten 
swimming in melted fat or butter, with either meat, bread, 
or vegetables, and has an absolutely repulsive flavour of 
rancid butter and cheese combined, and a still worse 
odour. This dish is apparently one peculiar to the Af- 
ghans, for they are twitted on their partiality for it by 
their Persian neighbours (among whom, however, it is not 
unknown, though, I believe, in a much less unpalatable 
form), whose contempt for the Afghan is popularly ex- 
pressed by the saying, ‘‘ La houl wa la illah krat okhuri,’’ 
in allusion to their diet, which in these countries is taken 
as, the standard of aman’s quality. In the north-eastern 
parts of the country, and chiefly in the hilly regions 
north of Kabul, where, owing to the nature of the soil, 
wheat and other cereals are produced only in very small 
quantity, the inhabitants live chiefly on milk and curds, 
dried fruits, &e., and on bread made from the flour of 
dried mulberries, which are very abundant in these regions. 
The mode of cooking and eating, as well as the times for 
meals and the etiquette attending them, as observed by 
the Afghans, are much the same in most particulars as 
among other Mohammadan races, and need not therefore 
be particularly described here. Tea, which finds its way 
into the country through the hands of Russian mer- 
chants, is very generally consumed by the rich, but 
coffee is unknown in the country except as a medicine. 
Tobacco-smoking is a custom that prevails among all 
elasses, and often ‘‘ charras,’’ or the resinous exudation. 
on the inflorescence of the hemp-plant, is mixed with it 
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to impart an intoxicating effect. Those, however, who 
indulge in this pernicious habit are considered disreputable 
characters, and the custom is consequently confined 
almost entirely to the lower classes. But the rich have 
their own vices, for with few exceptions they drink spirits 
with the sole object of intoxication. But they do som 
secret, in order to save appearances, as all spirits or 
fermented liquors derived from the grape are forbidden 
by their religion. 

In their dress, the Afghans differ somewhat from their 
neighbours. A loose shirt,; worn over very wide-legged 
trousers, both of cotton cloth, which is sometimes dyed 
blue, with an Afghan “ pagri,’”’ or turban, constitutes 
the common summer dress of the poor people. During 
winter the ‘‘ postin,’’ or sheepskin coat, is generally 
worn over these, in most parts of the country; or, in 
its stead, is substituted the ‘‘ choga,’’ or cloak made of 
camel’s hair, &c. In the Kandahar district the place 
of the postin or choga is often taken by the ‘‘ khozai’’— 
@ very warm and waterproof dress, resembling the choga 
in cut, but made of thick white felt. The shirt and 
trousers are usually of the most ample dimensions, and 
the sleeves of the former are worn loose and pendent 
from the arm. The trousers are gathered in and secured 
around the waist by a netted band termed ‘“‘izar-band,”’ 
which runs through a hem in the upper border of the 
trousers, and is fastened in front in a bow-knot. Though 
the legs of the trousers are usually worn loose and hang- 
ing, among certain tribes the ample folds are gathered 
into plaits at the lower part, and fit close-to the leg from 
a little below the knee to the ankle, and the loose part 
above overhangs this arrangement in loops, much in the 
same fashion as the knickerbockers of the present day, 
though in a more exaggerated degree. The shoes gene- 
rally worn by the poor people (with stockings they are 
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unacquainted) are the ordinary native ‘‘ paizar,’’ turned 
up and pointed at the toe, and studded on the sole 
with broad-headed nails. The hill-tribes usually wear 
sandals, termed ‘‘ chapli’’ in the vernacular, insteal of 
shoes, and these are made of a coarse kind of grass, or 
of the fibres of the dwarf palm-leaf, and are very well 
adapted for walking on stony or rocky ground. Some 
of the tribes towards the south-east of the country wear 
boots that lace up in front of the instep, and exactly 
resemble the heavy hobnailed half-boots worn by 
British navvies, though they are of much lighter mate- 
rial, and quite innocent of Day and Martin’s celebrated 
composition. In the western parts of the country the 
natives sometimes wear shoes, the soles of which are 
formed of old rags rolled and folded together, and bound 
to each other and the upper part, which consists of a 
piece of knitted cotton-cord, by strings or thongs of 
uncured hide. 

The Afghan turban, ‘‘ pagri,’’ or ‘‘ dastér’’ in the 
colloquial, is worn in a peculiar manner, which is dis- 
tinctive of the wearer’s nationality. It sits well on the 
back of the head, exposing the whole forehead, and 
generally one end projects above from the centre of the 
turban, whilst the other hangs loosely over one shoulder, 
either on the back or over the chest. The turban is 
always bound in the same fashion by all Afghans, but 
the different tribes have each their distinguishing pattern, 
in the same manner as the Scottish clans have their own 
particular tartans. The dress of the poorer class of 
women much resembles that of the men, and consists of 
a loose-fitting shirt of cotton cloth, usually dyed blue, 
and trousers of the same material and colour, which are 
gathered into folds and fit close at the ankle. Besides 
these they wear a sheet, termed ‘ chadar,” which is 
either dyed blue or stamped with some particoloured 
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pattern, or is white. This is thrown loosely over the 
-head, and hangs down the back, or on one side, and 
Serves as a covering with which to veil the face on the 
approach or'in the presence of strangers of the opposite 
sex. As a rule, however, and more especially among 
the peasantry, the women of this class seldom veil 
themselves from their own countrymen; nor are they 
shut up and secluded, like the women of the higher 
classes, unless they be very young, or newly married. 
The dress of the higher classes of men consists of a 
very loose shirt with wide sleeves, and trousers of similar 
expanded dimensions; both are of fine calico, or the 
shirt is often’of some fine muslin or other similar mate- 
rial. Over these is usually worn, at all times and seasons, 
the ‘‘choga.’”’ For the rich this dress is made of fine 
camels’ or goats’ wool (a material of a downy nature, 
found next the skin of these animals, at the roots of the 
hair, and only in those which inhabit the cold mountain 
regions of the country) ; sometimes of sheep’s wool, or 
else of English broadcloths, of rich and bright colours. 
Of late years, these last have come greatly into use, and 
are gradually taking the place of the home-made fabrics. 
The ‘* choga’”’ is the national dress of the Afghans ; it 
is a loose cloak, open all the way down in front, and 
reaches from the neck to the ankles. The sleeves are 
much longer than the arm, are wide and loose above, 
narrow and close-fitting below, where they encircle the 
wrist. Usually the loose folds of the cloak or gown are 
gathered around the waist by the ‘‘ kamarband,”’ or 
waist-band. . This is generally from sixteen to twenty 
feet long by four feet broad, and the material is rich in 
proportion to the rank of the wearer. Amongst the 
wealthy it is usually some shawl material; but as worn 
by the poor it is generally a piece of coarse cotton. In 
the folds of the ‘‘kamarband ”’ are worn the “‘ charah,”’ 
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or Afghan knife; and one or more pistols. Sometimes, 
in place of the former, the Persian dagger, or ‘‘ Pesh- 
kabz,”’ is worn, on account of its more convenient size. 
Besides these, there is the head-dress. This consists of 
a close-fitting skull-cap of gold brocade, padded with 
cotton wool, and this is worn next the scalp, which, 
amongst the highest orders, is usually entirely shaven. 
Round the skull-cap is wound the turban, which differs 
in material and pattern according to the rank and tribe 
of the wearer. Sometimes it is a Kashmir shawl, but 
more frequently a finely-worked or gold-embroidered 
‘‘ langi,’’ which, though usually worn as a turban, is 
also used as a waist-band, or ‘‘ kamarband.’’ The 
‘‘langi”’ is of different patterns for the various tribes 
of Afghans, and holds the same place amongst them 
that the plaid and tartan do amongst the Scotch. 

The rich, besides the ordinary native shoe, which for 
them is of finer and lighter material and workmanship 
than those worn by the poor people, also wear stockings, 
of cotton or woollen material, according to the season of 
the year. 

The dress of the women of the higher classes consists 
of a fine muslin or silk shirt, worn over a short and 
close-fitting under-shirt, resembling a banian or vest. 
The outer shirt is very loose about the body, and has 
wide sleeves, like those worn by the men. It is worn 
outside the trousers, which are of silk and of very ample 
proportion, and almost outvie crinoline in the amplitude 
of their folds. Generally, a silk handkerchief is worn 
over the head and fastened under the chin, and some- 
times a Kashmir shawl is thrown over the shoulders and 
back. This is the dress worn by women of the higher 
classes in the house. Out of doors, a large sheet, which 
is sewn by one border round a small circular head-piece, 
is thrown over the body, which it envelopes from head 
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to foot, and effectually conceals the entire person of the 
wearer; who, however, can see all around through a 
couple of holes or eyelets covered with fine muslin. This 
dress is called *‘ burka,’”’ and is generally made of white 
cotton cloth, which is sometimes dyed blue. Besides 
the ‘‘ burka,”’ the better class of women, on leaving the 
house, wear loose cotton-cloth leggings, with a foot-piece 
or stocking attached, and these are worn inside the 
boots, which are of soft leather, usually of a red or 
yellow colour, and are put on over the slippers that are 
worn in the house. Such is the usual dress of the 
Afghan people. 

The men cultivate flowing beards and mustachios, 
which give their old men and greybeards a very 
sage and patriarchal appearance; but they differ much 
in the mode of disposing of the hair of the head. Some 
shave the entire scalp, others only that portion of it in 
front of the crown and between the ears, leaving only a 
small tuft at each temple; whilst the majority, and 
especially the nomads and peasantry, allow the hair to 
grow naturally, or merely cut it occasionally when the 
locks are inconveniently long. Some only clip it on the 
front and top of the head, allowing the rest to hang 
loosely about the neck, or they collect these long 
ringlets and tie them in knots that hang on each side 
behind the ears. The men sometimes dye their hands 
and feet with ‘‘hinnia’’ (the leaves of the ‘‘ Lawsonia 
inermis’’), and also apply ‘‘surma’”’ (powdered anti- 
mony), or ‘‘kohl’’ (lampblack), to the edges of the 
eyelids. These personal embellishments, however, 
belong more properly to the women, and are only 
practised by those of the sterner sex who live in towns . 
and cities, and even among them the habit is by no 
means general. Those who adopt it are considered fops 
and effeminate. But among the women these arts of 
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the toilet are universally observed. The women also are 
generally more or less tattooed permanently with indigo. 
A few dots are usually punctured into the skin at the 
hollow on the chin, and on the forehead at the root 
of the nose. Frequently a few are marked on the skin 
between the breasts, and in the same manner rings are 
marked on the fingers, wrists, and arms. The complexion 
of the women of the better classes is very fair, and some- 
times even rosy, though more usually a pale sallow 
colour prevails. The features are generally handsome, 
and, like those of the men, have a Jewish cast, and their 
fascinating glances are enhanced by the use of the 
‘‘surma ’ and ‘‘kohl’’ above mentioned. These sub- 
stances impart to the eyes a peculiar charm and captivat- 
ing lustre, mixed with a spark of ‘‘ diablerie ’’ when their 
owner is animated, which are considered essentials in 
the qualities of a beautiful woman, and objects of admi- 
ration to the sex generally. 

The hair is worn long and parted in the centre, and 
the locks on -either side are plaited into broad bands. 
These, passing over the ears, are joined to the back hair, 
which is plaited into two long tails, that hang down the 
back, and terminate in silken tassels, intertwined with the 
terminal plaits to prolong theirlength. The hair is kept 
off the forehead by a thick paste of-gym tragacanth, 
called by the natives ‘‘ katira.’’ It is a kind of bando- 
line, which stiffens the hair and glues it close to the skin. 
As usual amongst Mohammadans, the Afghan women of 
the richer and higher classes are religiously shut up, and 
in many instances are seldom allowed to venture outside 
the courts of their own dwellings, except on occasions 
of public fairs and festivals. With few exceptions they 
are very illiterate, being perfectly ignorant of reading and 
writing ; but, on the other hand, they are adepts in the 
eulinary art, and this is almost all that can be said for 
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them. The secluded and idle life they are forced to lead 
within the religiously-guarded ‘‘ haram ”’ influences their 
moral character very injuriously ; and since they know 
they are not trusted, they do not care to gain the confi- 
dence of their masters. Intrigues are consequently of 
common occurrence, though on discovery the parties are 
most severely punished—usually with death. Yet, the 
accomplishment of their forbidden desires is often the 
daily occupation of the inmates of many a ‘‘ haram ;”’ and 
the licentiousness of the men and their neglect of their 
wives tends to increase the frequency of such “ liaisons,” 
and affords opportunities for their concealment. 

In their government and laws, the Afghans are guided 
by the precepts and ordinances of the Mohammadan 
religion, or ‘‘Islam,’’ which seem apparently to pervade 
and affect their conduct and every-day occupations. The 
law, as administered in the towns and cities, is the same 
as that laid down in the Kuran and the Traditions of the 
Prophet, and termed ‘‘ Shariat.’”’ But among the nomad 
tribes, and the rest of the scattered hill-population, whose 
knowledge and observance of their professed religion is 
more in word than in deed, the law as practised is a 
mixture of the Pukhtunwali and Kuran codes, in which 
the customs of the former predominate. The priesthood 
are the expositors, and, in most instances, also the ad- 
ministrators of the law. They consequently, by virtue of 
their combined judicial and priestly functions, exercise a 
very powerful influence and control over the acts of 
the government and the conduct of the people. The 
king is considered the head of the religious party in the 
country and the champion of the national faith, according 
to the ordinances of which he governs the people, though 
in many instances his own despotic will is his only guide 
in the internal government of the country. In other im- 
portant matters, especially of foreign policy, the king, 
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however, is free to act entirely on his own judgment, 
with the aid and countenance, or support, of his nobles, 
where this can be readily obtained, or in opposition to 
them, where he has the power to resist and overcome 
their hostility. 

The king governs the country by the aid of provincial 
governors, who are responsible to him for the revenues 
of the provinces under their respective charge, and also 
for the efficiency of the military forces under their com- 
mand. The surplus revenues, after defraying the ex- 
penses of the government, are added to the imperial 
treasury, which is for the support of the royal family, 
and entirely at the disposal of the king. The provincial 
governors are selected from the royal princes, who farm 
the government of the provinces at certain sums, all 
excess of revenue above these being their own profit. 
Some of the smaller provinces and districts distant from 
the seat of government are farmed out to the highest 
bidder from amongst the nobles supporting the party 
of the king. These provincial governors transact all the 
minor details of their respective governments, by the aid of 
officials and subordinates appointed over the different de- 
partments, in accordance with the customs and laws of the 
country, and subject to the orders of the king. But gene- 
rally, and more particularly those at a distance from the 
seat of government at Kabul, they are very despotic, and 
oppress and tyrannize over the people placed under their 
rule for their own individual aggrandisement, and often 
acquire sufficient power to defy the authority of the king 
and to assert their own independence. This is especially 
the case with that portion of the nation occupying the 
mountain barriers of the kingdom. Few of these tribes 
pay revenue to the Kabul government without coercion, 
and the difficulties attending its collection are so great 
that they are for the most part left alone for many years 
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together, or until the imperial treasury requires replenish- 
ing, and opportunity offers, when a force is marched into 
the refractory district, and, by fair means or foul, makes 
up the arrears of revenue by a general plunder of its 
inhabitants. For the most part, these hill tribes are not 
at all, or little, under the control of the Kabul govern- 
ment, though they acknowledge the ruling king there as 
the head of their nation, and, in case of invasion or attack 
from without, flock to the standard of the king for the 
protection of their country. But in times of peace they 
withdraw to their own highland homes and independence. 
In their government and internal relations, these hill and 
independent tribes of Afghans differ very much from their 
more civilized brethren dwelling in the plain country. In 
their relations with their neighbours they maintain great 
independence, and act usually, as already observed, on 
the principle that ‘‘ might is right.’”’ They are ex- 
cessively ignorant and superstitious, know very little 
of the religion they profess, and observe its ceremonies 
and ordinances still less. In their internal government, 
each tribe is guided by the customs of the ‘* Pukhtun- 
wali,’” common to all, and recognizes a tribal chief, who 
controls the acts of the various divisions composing the 
tribe, in concert with their respective subordinate chiefs 
or heads, who in turn represent the common interests of 
their sub-tribes, which are previously discussed and 
determined by the elders (spinghirai) of each individual 
house, family, or community composing it. Disputes 
and other matters affecting the welfare and -quiet of any 
of these families are referred for adjustment to the elders 
presiding over the families concerned. If they cannot 
arrange matters to the satisfaction of the parties at issue, 
the case is referred to the chief of their particular division 
of the tribe, who usually succeeds in effecting a satiafac- 
tory settlement. In default of this, the question is sub- 
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mitted for decision to the chief of the entire tribe or clan, 
and his judgment is considered final. But if this be not 
approved by the litigating parties, they often take the law 
into their own hands—a course which leads to dissensions, 
implicating the various divisions of the entire tribe more 
or less, and a fruitful source of quarrels, which become per- 
petuated for generations, and finally greatly weaken the 
tribe and destroy its power and influence with its neigh- 
bours, who usually take advantage of this state of affairs 
to attack the ‘‘ house divided against itself.’’ And thus 
it is that the bitter clan jealousies and hostilities that 
mark the daily life of this people are usually brought into 
action. Occasionally, also, the king takes this opportu- 
nity to attack the refractory and disunited tribe, to extort 
the revenue they have hitherto withheld, and to exact 
allegiance and submission for the future. 

At the seat of government, the king is assisted by his 
‘¢Wazir,’’ or prime minister; the ‘‘ Mir Manshi,”’ or 
secretary of state; and the ‘‘ Kazi,’’ ‘or chief judge and 
priest. This latter functionary superintends the depart- 
ments of law and religion. The details are transacted 
by his ‘‘ Naib,”’ or deputy, assisted by a staff of sub- 
ordinates of various grades, of whom the ‘‘ Mufti”’ for 
law, and the ‘‘ Shekh,” or ‘‘ Imam,” for religion, are 
the chief, whilst all the officials connected with these 
departments are comprehensively styled ‘‘’Ulama,” or 
wise or learned men. There are, besides these, various 
state officials attached to the court of the king, but in 
no way connected with the government of the country. 
Of these, the, principal are the ‘‘ Mir Khizanchi,’’ or 
lord of. the treasury; the/‘ Mir Akhor,’’ or lord of the 
stables; the ‘‘Mir Shikar,” or lord falconer; the 
‘¢ Shahghassi,’”’ or lord chamberlain; and the ‘“ ’Arz- 
beghi,”’ or chief petitioner. All these emblems of regal 
state, however, are now fast becoming obsolete, and the 
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funetionaries holding the above-mentioned appointments 
are not of the same class as they used to be in the times 
of the Durrani sovereigns. Previous to the reign of the 
present king of Afghanistan, Amir i Kabir, Dost Ma- 
hommad Khan, the succession to the throne was here- 
ditary in the Saddozai branch of the Abdalli tribe, of 
which Ahmad Shah Durrani, the first real and inde- 
pendent king of Afghanistan, was the founder. This 
house was deposed from power in the person of Shah 
Shujd-ul-mulk, when he was forced to abdicate his 
throne and flee the country in or about the year 
1818 a.p., owing to the successful hostility of Fattah 
Khan, the Barakzai chief, who then rose to power for 
a short period, as will be hereafter described. Since the 
days of the Saddozais, the powers of the king and the 
integrity of the kingdom as a monarchy have been gra- 
dually declining, till, at the present time, but little more 
than chalf of the original kingdom, if, indeed, as much, 
acknowledges the rule of the present king, or amir, Dost 
Mahommad Khan. 

The military forces of Afghanistan consist of a regular 
standing army and a militia. The former comprises 
some seventeen or eighteen regiments of infantry, dressed, 
drilled, and equipped in imitation—a sorry one though it 
be—of the British army, whose cast-off and condemned 
clothing they buy up on the frontier stations of India, 
and adopt as their uniform—a proof of the prestige that 
the British red coat still maintains in their country. 
Besides these, there are three or four regiments of light 
dragoons, got up after the same model; and also a small 
force of artillery, with perhapg a total of one hundred 
pieces of cannon, chiefly of brass, and home-made. The 
Afghans have, however, a few iron guns, but they are 
very old and rusty, and probably as dangerous to them- 
selves as to their enemies. 
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‘The army is supposed to be under the direct command- 
in-chief of the king, but the regimental commands are 
distributed amongst the princes of the blood and the 
governors of the different provinces into which the 
country is divided, without respect to their military 
qualifications or capacities for command. The internal 
economy of the regiments is carried on by the com- 
mandant, styled ‘‘ Komédan,’’ in accordance with his 
own ideas on the subject, and he is assisted by a body 
of commissioned and non-commissioned officers, who 
are sometimes selected by merit, though, as a rule, they 
get their appointments through interest as blood rela- 
tions, or as slaves, or else as partisans of the chief in 
command. The arms and uniforms of the soldiers are 
provided by government at a fixed price, which is de- 
ducted from their pay. The arms, like the uniform, are, 
for the most part, derived from the British. They are 
the old flint-lock musket or smooth-bore percussion 
guns. These last, however, are little used, as the 
Afghans have not yet succeeded in manufacturing caps 
for them, and can depend upon but a very small supply 
from the British. Of late years, they have turned out a 
number of two-grooved rifles and carbines, both at Kabul 
and Kandahar, on the pattern of those used by the fron- 
tier corps of the British Indian army, but, as before 
noted, there is a difficulty in the supply of percussion- 
caps for them. 

The pay of the regular army is, for the most part, 
settled by a cash payment; in many instances, grants of 
rent-free lands are made instead. On these reside the 
families of the soldiery, or else the lands are hired out 
by them to farmers. The infantry is, for the most part, 
composed of true Afghans of various tribes, though 
amongst them are many Tajiks and a few Persians. 
The latter, however, are mainly found in the ranks of 
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the cavalry and artillery forces, of which, indeed, they 
constitute the bulk; whilst in the ranks of the three 
divisions of the army are to be found many Hindustanis 
who have deserted from the ranks of the British Indian 
army. - 

The militia force is a very numerous body, the numbers 
of which it is very difficult to ascertain. But in case of 
foreign invasion it would include almost the entire male 
population between the ages of sixteen and sixty. Their 
arms are the ‘‘jazail,’’ or long Afghan rifle; the sword, 
or, in its stead, the ‘‘ charah,’”’ or Afghan knife; and 
the shield. The yeomanry division of this force, though 
sometimes they carry the rifle, are, as a rule, only armed 
with the lance, sword, and pistols, or the blunderbuss 
with bell-shaped muzzle. 

The militia are supposed to owe allegiance to the king, 
and, in case of need, to protect him and the country 
from foreign invasion. In truth, however, they are under 
the direct control and command of the chiefs of their 
respective tribes, whose interests are identical with their 
own, and under whose standards, accordingly, they range 
themselves as feudatories. Indeed, the composition of 
this force is very anomalous. As a mass, they are little, 
if at all, under the control of the king or his govern- 
ment, and are, moreover, divided amongst themselves, 
according to the opposing interests of their different 
tribes and clans. The militia provide their own arms, 
and receive no pay, except when on active service for 
the state. Their tribal chiefs, however, receive grants 
of rent-free lands in their respective territories by way of 
military fief. 

From the foregoing particulars it will be noted that 
the Afghan army is an armed, and, for the most part, 
undisciplined, mass, with divided .and- often conflicting 
interests, and, consequently, not at all times to be de- 
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pended on for its fidelity to the king or his government. 
Indeed, from the fact of their being more or less under 
the direct control of their own tribal chiefs (who them- 
selves are mere feudatories of the king, sometimes sup- 
porting and at others resisting his authority), they look 
to them as their real masters, and accordingly espouse 
their cause, whatever it may be. It is owing to this 
power of the various tribal chiefs that they are so often 
refractory—so jealous of each other, and so constantly 
intriguing for ascendancy in the councils or government 
of the country. And this is, moreover, the main cause 
of the weakness of the Kabul government, whose autho- 
rity does not extend much beyond the capital and the 
adjacent provinces, unless backed by troops to enforce 
compliance. 

But although in ordinary times the various tribes of 
Afghans, as above mentioned, are more or less at issue 
with each other on matters of national policy or of 
individual independence, they nevertheless, on the ap- 
proach of external danger to the mother country, forget 
their clan jealousies and disputes, and unite under the 
one standard to repel the common foe. 

Such in brief are some of the main peculiarities of 
the armed forces of Afghanistan. As a military power, 
they are contemptible (at least, at the present day) any- 
where but in their own hills, where they fight with 
courage and confidence, whilst on new or strange ground 
they are wavering and easily disheartened. Hence it is 
that they are with difficulty ousted from their own moun- 
tain homes, whilst they experience the like trouble in 
dislodging their similarly located enemies by fair fight, 
though they sometimes succeed by means of stratagem 
and intrigue. In proof of this, the Afghans, though 
they have made frequent attempts, have not to the 
‘present day succeeded in penetrating into the country 
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of the Hazarahs on the one hand, or of the Afridis on 
the other. Yet the Afghans are usually the better armed, 
and also numerically stronger than their opponents. Even 
the Kafirs, a savage race inhabiting the southern slopes 
of Hindi Kish, and whose only weapons are the bow 
and arrow, stones and the dagger, have times without 
number proved a formidable foe, and in truth more than 
a match for the Afghans. And those of this race whom 
the Afghans own as valued and faithful slaves, they 
have acquired, not by their superiority in fair fight, but 
by base treachery and intrigue. To sum up: The Afghan 
soldier in his own country may be described as brave, 
hardy, and bloodthirsty. He is full of confidence, cool, 
and calculating, and overcomes all obstacles of soil or 
season without difficulty, and can endure the hardships 
of thirst, hunger, and fatigue, for astonishing periods ; 
and towards his vanquished foe he is unrelenting and un- 
merciful—nay, often even brutally savage. But out of his 
own country these conditions become somewhat altered. 
He now becomes cautious and cunning, and wants the 
dash and determination which are his characteristics in 
his own hills. His powers of endurance are also greatly 
diminished, and as a soldier he deteriorates in his phy- 
sical capacities, at least in tropical India. 

Such is a brief and cursory description of the Afghan 
people as they exist at the present day. Let us now 
proceed to a description of their origin as current amongst 
themselves. 
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Tue Afghans consider themselves a distinct race, and 
style themselves ‘‘ Bani Israil,’’ or Children of Israel. 
They even reject the idea of consanguinity with several 
tribes inhabiting their country, who resemble them in 
ldnguage, customs, and general appearance, and who 
are generally known as “‘ Pathans.’’ Hereafter a reason 
will be assigned for considering these tribes as of the 
same descent as the true Afghans, although they them- 
selves assert that they. are not Afghans. They call 
themselves ‘‘ Bani Israil,’’ and also ‘‘ Pukhtin,’’ which 
last is the national appellation of the Afghans. 

The Afghans, then, as well as the Pathan tribes, call 
themselves Bani Israil, and the former trace their descent* 
in a direct line from Saul the Benjamite, King of Israel. 
They can adduce, however, no authentic evidence in sup- 
port of their claim to so honourable a lineage. All their 
records oy this subject—and they are mostly traditionary, 
and handed down orally from generation to generation— 
are extremely vague and incongruous, and abound in 
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fabulous and distorted accounts (as compared with Scrip- 
ture history) of the deliverance of the Israelites out of 
Egypt under ‘‘ Misa,’’ or Moses; of the Ark of the 
Covenant, which they call ‘“‘ Tabat 1 Sakina ;” of their 
wars with the ‘ Filistin,’ ‘‘ Amalika,’’ ‘‘ Anak,” &c. 
These accounts, moreover, are so mixed up with Moham- 
madan doctrines as at first sight to give the whole an 
appearance of fiction. But this fact alone is insufficient, 
in the absence of other and evident proof of a negative 
nature, to condemn or detract from the justice of their 
claim to so distinguished an origin. It is natural that a 
race such as the Jews, who still adhere to their ancient 
religion in all its integrity, should be proud of their high 
ancestry, although on this account they are the reviled 
and oppressed of the nations amongst whom they dwell. 
But it is not natural that a nation like the Afghans 
should claim a common descent with them, unless really 
from the same source, seeing they have apostatized from 
their ancient religion, as is proved by their own tradi- 
tional records, as well as by several peculiarities of reli- 
gious observance, all of Jewish origin, as will be presently 
mentioned. Besides, what, I may ask, do the Afghans 
gain by claiming a common descent with the Jews, whom 
they despise and detest as the worst of heretics and 
infidels, their very name being a common term of abuse 
amongst them ? 

Assuredly they are not on this account the more 
esteemed by their neighbours, nor by virtue of their 
asserted lineage do they acquire any pre-eminence 
amongst the nations. around them. On the contrary, 
the very reverse is the case; for, like their neighbours, 
Mohammadans themselves, they are considered by their 
co-religionists as the embodiment of all that is bad— 
faithless of treaties and promises,—not bound by the 
laws of their professed religion when they in the least 
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interfere with the object of their desires,—obstinate and 
rebellious under the restraint of a foreign yoke when they 
have the power to resist, but servile and crafty under 
other circumstances,—penurious and fond of money 
and its acquisition to a degree—and, besides, addicted, 
more than any other Mohammadan nation, to the worst 
of crimes, such as brought the ancient Jews to ruin, 
and called down the vengeance of God upon the cities 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. In truth, nothing but the 
fact of ancient tradition—exaggerated, no doubt, and in 
the lapse of ages adulterated and distorted by fiction, 
but, nevertheless, all tellmg the same tale, and pointing 
to the same source—is the ground on which the Afghans 
claim an Israélitish descent. But again, I would ask, 
why do the Afghans, in their own books, describing their 
origin and early history, lay such stress and enter into 
minute details regarding their wars with the Philistines, 
Amalakites, &c.? and the main facts of which, as 
recorded in those books, are borne out by the Scripture 
history of the Israelites, though in the details, it is true, 
there are many discrepancies, since a number of fabulous 
stories have been engrafted on the original true history 
as narrated in the Holy Scriptures. Further, why are 
the Afghans so particular and minute in their descriptions 
of the Ark of the Covenant, and why do they enter at 
length into the details of its history? These subjects, 
though not quite unknown to them, have not the same 
interest for other Mohammadan nations; and in the case 
of the Afghans, it is not to be supposed that the interest 
they produce is without a cause. The limits and objects 
of. this book will not admit of a translation in extenso 
of the Afghan accounts of themselves from their exodus 
out of Egypt to their final settlement in Ghor, even had 
I their books by me at this time. But suffice it to say, 
that the main facts in the history of their exodus from 
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Egypt under the guidance of Moses, their wars with the 
Philistines, Amalakites, Anakims, and other heathen races 
of Palestine, or “‘ Sham,” agree in the main with the 
Scripture account of the early doings of the Israelites 
until their settlement in the promised land. 

The following notice of the Ark of the Covenant is 
condensed from an extract translated from one of the 
Afghan ‘‘ Tawarikhs,’’ or Histories, and is here inserted, 
as it is short, and will serve as a specimen of the style 
in which the rest-or greater part of their early history 
is written. ‘‘The Ark of the Covenant (Tabit i Sakina) 
was the oracle of the Bani Israil. It is generally 
believed to have been a box of Shamshad wood, on which 
were figured the forms of all the prophets of God. In 
length it was three cubits (’Arsh), and its breadth was 
two cubits. It was sent to Adam from Paradise, and 
Adam at his death bequeathed it to his son Seth (Shish), 
and so on it was handed down from generation to gene- 
tation to Moses. Ibn ’Abbas says that it was a basin 
of pure gold, in which the hearts of the prophets of 
God were washed and purified. According to the learned 
Mujahid, it was an image in the form of a cat. It had 
a head and tail, and each eye was like a torch. Its 
forehead was formed of emeralds, the brilliance of which 
was so great that no one had the power to look on them. 
In the time of battle, it moved forward like the wind, 
and overpowered the enemies of Bani Israil; and Bani 
Israil, when they heard the sound of its rushing, knew 
that victory was on their side. On the day of battle, 
it was always placed in front of their camps; and when 
the oracle moved, Bani Israil advanced ; and when it 
stood still, Bani Israil also held, fast. Habb bin Mania 
says it was an oracle or command (’Amr) from the Spirit 
of God, and that it- spake words, and that whenever any 
difficulty arose before any of the Bani Israil, they repre- 
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sented their case before the ’Amri Khuda, and acted on 
its reply. According to the statement of Ibn i ’Atta, 
extracted from the description of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant in the Kuran, it was composed of the two tables 
of the Mosaic law (Tauret), the staff of Moses, and the 
turban, shoes, and staff of Aaron (Harin), all of which 
were contained in a long box or coffin (Tabiat).”’ It 
is also related that on one occasion, in a fight against 
the Philistines, the Israelites were beaten and their 
Ark was carried off by the victors. But they were 
so grievously plagued by sickness and pestilence, owing 
to its presence in their midst, that they determined to 
remove it beyond their borders, and therefore fastened 
the Ark on the horns of an ox, and drove the animal 
towards the camp of the Israelites, who, on regaining the 
Ark, beceme victorious, and finally succeeded in van- 
quishing the Philistines. 

The following brief and abstract account of the origin 
of the Afghans is compiled from a careful perusal of 
seven Afghan historical books belonging to the library 
of the late Heir Apparent to the throne of Kabul, the 
Sardar Gholam Haidar Khan, Ghazi, and which were 
kindly placed at my disposal during the stay of the 
Mission at Kandahar. Five of these books were written 
in the Persian language, and the other two in the 
Pukhti; they date from 74 to 252 years ago, and 
profess to give a true account of the descent of the 
Afghan people, with the causes of their settlement in the 
country that now bears their name, and are, it is almost 
needless to say, most implicitly and reverently believed 
in by the Afghans. 

. All Afghan histories first refer to Saul (‘‘ Saral ’’), of 
‘the tribe of Benjamin. (‘‘Ibnyaimin’’), as the great 
ancestér of their people. Saul, on becoming king, was 
entitled <‘ Malik Twalat ”’ (which is said to denote ‘‘ Prince 
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of Stature ’’—a signification borne out by the literal 
meaning of the words). He is described as the son of 
“« Kais,’’ ‘* Kesh,”’ or ‘‘ Kish,” and his history, as recorded 
in the books of the Afghans, is in the main much the same 
as that brought down to us in the Bible. They have 
accounts of his going in search of his father’s missing 
asses, &c., his enmity to David, his dealings with the 
witch ‘* Salih’’ at ‘‘ Andor,’’ &c. &c. Saul is said to 
have had two sons, named ‘ Barakiah,’’ or Barachiah, 
and ‘‘Jramia,’’ or Jeremiah. They were both born in 
the same hour, of different mothers, who were, however, 
both of the tribe of ‘‘ Lawi,’”’ or Levi. These sons were 
born after the death of their father, who, together with 
ten other sons, was killed fighting against the Philis- 
tines. During their infancy these sons lived under the 
protection of David, who succeeded Saul on the throne. 
Subsequently, each of them rose to exalted positions 
under the government of David. Barakiah officiated 
as prime minister, and Iramia as commander-in-chief 
of the army. The former had a son named Assaf, 
and the latter one named Afghana. These, after the 
deaths of their respective fathers, filled the same im- 
portant positions under the government of ‘‘ Sulaiman,”’ 
or Solomon, David’s successor, that their fathers did 
during the reign of David. Assaf is said to have had 
eighteen sons, and Afghana forty. Afghana, under Su- 
laiman, superintended the building of ‘‘ Bait-ul-mukad- 
das,’ or Temple of Jerusalem, which David had com- 
menced. At the time of the death of Sulaiman, the 
families of Assaf and Afghana were amongst the chiefest 
of the Israelitish families, and multiplied exceedingly 
after the death of Assaf and Afghana. At the time that 
Bait-ul-mukaddas was captured by ‘‘ Bukhtu-n-nasr,”’ or 
Nebuchadnezzar, the tribe of Afghana adhered to the 
religion of their forefathers, and on account of the 
4—2 
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obstinacy with which they resisted the idolatrous faith 
of their conquerors, were, after the slaughter and per- 
secution to death of many thousands of the Bani Israil, 
banished from ‘‘ Sham,”’ or Palestine, by order of Bukhtu- 
n-nasr. 

After this they took refuge in the ‘‘ Kohistan-i-Ghor ” 
and the ‘‘ Koh-i-Faroza.’’ In these localities they were 
called by their neighbours ‘‘ Afghan,”’ or ‘* Aoghan,”’ and 
Bani Israil. In the mountains of Ghor and Faroza the 
Bani Israil increased very greatly ; and after a protracted 
period of warfare with the original heathen inhabitants of 
the hills in which they had taken refuge, they at length 
succeeded in subduing them and becoming masters of the 
country, and establishing themselves in the mountain 
fastnesses. Some centuries later, their numbers having 
greatly increased, and the country becoming too small for 
them, this colony of Afghans extended their borders by 
force of arms to the Kohistan i Kabul, Kandahar, and 
Ghazni. 

During all this time, and, indeed, until the appearance 
of Mohammad as the Prophet of God, this people were, 
according to all accounts, readers of the Pentateuch, or 
‘¢Tauret Khwan,’’ and in all their actions were guided 
by the ordinances of the Mosaic law. But in the ninth 
year after the announcement by Mohammad of his mis- 
sion as the Prophet of God, and more than one thousand 
five hundred years after the time of Sulaiman, the Afghans 
for the first time heard of the advent of the new Prophet 
through a fellow Israelite (one named ‘ Khalid bin 
Walid ’’); and, in a very few years, being convinced of 
the truth of his new doctrines, adopted his religion, as 
will be mentioned presently. 

This Khalid bin Walid, or Khalid son of Walid, was 
an Israelite who had settled in Arabia after the dismem- 
berment and dispersion of the Jewish nation. He was 
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one of the earliest of Mohammad’s disciples, and, on his 
own conversion, sent word to the Afghans of the advent 
of the “last Prophet of the times,’’ and exhorted them 
to accept his doctrine. It may here be noted that, 
amongst those most concerned, there is a good deal of 
controversy as to the real nationality of Khalid bin Walid. 
The Arabs claim him as one of their own people, because 
Walid’s maternal grandfather, *‘Abdu-l-shams, was a 
rich man and a chief of the tribe of Koresh. Others 
again assert that he was an Arab on his father’s side, 
and that only his mother was an Israelitish woman. 
But as the Afghans say, in this and most other doubtful 
cases, ‘‘ Wa illahu ‘alam,’ or God only knows (the 
truth). 

The descendants of this Khalid bin Walid, who, say 
the Afghans, was truly an Israelite, and of the same 
lineage as ‘‘ Kais,’’ are settled in the neighbourhood of 
Bughdad, in the country of ‘ Diabakr,’’ or Mesopo- 
tamia, and are at this day called Khalidi Afghans, or 
simply Khalidi. A portion of this tribe are also settled 
in Afghanistan, and are there known under the name of 


But to return from this digression. On the receipt of 
Khalid bin Walid’s message by the Afghans, they deputed 
to him, then at Madina, one Kais (called also “Kish,” 
‘‘Kesh,”’ and “ Kaish’’)—a man who was remarkable, 
among them for his piety and learning, and belonged, 
besides, to one of the best of the Afghan families. He 
was accompanied on this mission by some six or eight of 
the chief men and elders of the Afghan people. All of 
these, soon after their arrival at Madina, embraced the 
new faith on Khalid’s exposition of its doctrines, and 
subsequently, under his guidance, vigorously aided the 
Prophet in diffusing his doctrine by slaying all who 
rejected or opposed its progress. It is reported of Kais 
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and his companions that, in the height of their religious 
zeal, they slew upwards of seventy unbelieving Koreshites 
in one day. As a reward for this meritorious’ service 
they were presented before the Prophet, who treated 
them with kindness and distinction, and inquired their 
respective names. But on finding that they were all of 
Hebrew origin, the Prophet, as a mark of his favour, 
changed them for Arabic names, and promised them that 
the title of ‘‘ Malik,” or king, which had been bestowed 
by God on their great ancestor ‘‘ Saritl,’’ should never 
depart from them, but that they should be called ‘‘ Malik ”’ 
till the last day. (At the present day, it may here be 
mentioned, the head of every Afghan house, or tribal 
subdivision, is styled ‘‘ Malik.”) And for the name 
‘* Kais,”’ the Prophet substituted ‘‘ ’Abdu-r-rashid,’’ or 
Servant of the Wise; and afterwards, when Kais was 
about to depart for his own country, the Prophet con- 
ferred on him the title of ‘‘ Pihtan,’’ or Pahtan ’’—a term 
which in the Syrian language signifies a ‘‘ rudder ;”’ and 
at the same time, with much kindness, and smiling, the 
Prophet drew a simile between his now altered position 
as the pilot of his countrymen in the new faith, and that 
part of the ship which steers it in the way it should go. 
Kais and his companions, on their return to Afghan- 
istan, set to work busily to proselytize their countrymen, 
and so successful were they in their endeavours, that in 
the course of a few years only, a very large proportion of 
the nation became Mohammadans. Subsequently, the 
number of converts in this country was greatly increased 
through the powerful influence of the Saracens, who, 
armed with sword and Kuran, and flushed with their 
recent successes in Persia and Turkistan, swept through 
the country of the Afghans on their way to the conversion 
‘and plunder of Hindustan. Though a very considerable 
,portion of the Afghan nation early embraced Moham- 
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madanism, it is very probable that the hill tribes were not 
converted till a long period after their brethren dwelling 
in the plain country and its borders. This supposition 
is supported by the fact of a tradition current amongst 
the Afghans, to the effect that the ‘‘Khaibar’’ mountains 
(at the northern extremity of the range of Sulaiman) 
were formerly inhabited by a colony of the Jews. And 
they are referred to in a very favourite couplet, asserting 
the creed of the Afghans as Sunni or Churyari Moham- 
madans, and denouncing all who disbelieve it. The lines 
run thus in Persian :— 


‘¢ Saram khak 1 rab i har chahar sarwar, 
’"Umr, Abubakr, Osman wa Haidar, 
Abubakr yar i ghar, 
*Umr mir 1 durradar, 
Osman shahsowar ast, 
Wa ’Ali fath lashkar ast. 
Har kiaz in chahar yakira khilaf dinad 
Kamtarin i khirs, wa khik wa ‘ jahidin ’ i Khaibar ast.” 


Which being translated means, ‘‘ My head is the dust of 
the road of each of the four chiefs—Abubakr, ’Umr, ' 
Osman, and Haidar (or ’Ali). Abubakr (is) the friend 
of the (Prophet’s) cave; ’"Umr (is) the prince of the 
possessor of pearls (figurative of excellence); Osman is 
a royal knight, and ’Ali is a victorious army.. Whosoever 
denies any one of these, is much worse than the bear, 
the pig, and the ‘Jew’ of the Khaibar.”’ * 

The term ‘‘ Pahtan,’’ which was conferred as a title on 
Kais by Mohammad, as already related, has during the 
lapse of ages become corrupted into ‘‘ Pathan,’’ and has 
been adopted by the Afghans as a national designation ; 


* The word ‘‘ Khaibar,” in Hebrew, is supposed to signify a castle. 
D’Herbelot makes it to mean a pact or association of the Jews against 
the Moslems. Quoted in a foot-note by Burton, in his Pilgrimage to El 
Medinah and Meccah, p. 118. 
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it is also the appellation by which they are most com- 
monly known in Hindustan. But the proper and ancient 
name of the Afghans as a nation is ‘‘ Pukhtun”’ indi- 
vidually, and ‘‘ Pukhtanah’’ collectively. This word is 
described as of ‘‘ Ibrani,’”” or Hebrew, though some say 
of ‘‘ Siriani,’’ or Syrian, derivation, and signifies ‘‘ deli- 
vered,”’ ‘‘ set free.”” The term ‘ Afghan ”’ also is said to 
have the same signification, and there are several legends 
current amongst the Afghans on the subject of the origin 
of this term. The common tradition states that the 
mother of “ Afghana,”’ or “ Afaghna”’ (the great ancestor 
of this people, and after whom they are called), gave him 
this name, because in the pangs of his birth she prayed 
for a speedy delivery, and on the answer to her prayer 
coming quickly, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Afghana,’’ which is said 
to signify, ‘‘I am free,’’ and called the son to whom she 
had given. birth ‘‘Afghana.’”’ According to another 
tradition, the name is derived from the fact of the 
mother in her pangs exclaiming ‘“‘ Afghan! afghin!” or 
‘‘Fighan! fighan!’’—a word which in Persian means 
woe,” “ grief,” “ alas,”’ &c. 

The term Afghan is quite foreign to many of the 
tribes of the true Pukhtun nation, and belongs pro- 
perly only to the descendants of Kais, as will be 
noticed farther on. But these tribes, whom the Afghans 
reject as not of the same lineage as themselves, because 
they cannot prove their register in the same genealogy, 
are nevertheless undoubtedly sprung from the same 
stock, for they speak the same, or dialects of the same, 
language, observe the same national customs, and also 
possess the same physical and moral characteristics as 
the true Afghans. Moreover, they call themselves (and 
are admitted to be so by the Afghans) ‘‘ Bani Israil,’’ 
‘‘Pukhtun,” and ‘“ Pathan,” all of which are titles also 
belonging to the Afghans, but deny that they are Afghans, 
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expressly styling themselves ‘‘ Pukhtun,”’ or ‘¢ Pukhtana,”’ 
in contradistinction. The principal of these tribes, who, 
though Pukhtun in common with the whole nation, 
are nevertheless not ‘‘Afghan,’’ are the ‘* Afridi,” 
‘6 Waziri,” ‘‘ Khattak,” <‘‘ Bangash,” ‘‘ Khogiani,” 
“‘ Tori,” ‘* Zazi,’’ &e. tribes, and their several sub- 
divisions, and they are all more or less found located in 
the Sulaiman range of mountains and its offshoots, which 
form the eastern borders of Afghanistan. 

All their historians trace the descent of the whole of 
the Afghan tribes at this day inhabiting the country that 
bears their name from Kais, the individual who, as pre- 
viously mentioned, was deputed by the nation to Khalid 
bin Walid, at Madina, to inquire into the truth of the 
new doctrines of Mohammad. And they trace the 
genealogy of this Kais by thirty-seven generations to 
‘Malik Twaltit;’ ‘‘ Saril,’’ or ‘* Saul,” by forty-five 
generations, to ‘‘Ibrahim,’’ or Abraham, and by sixty- 
three generations to Adam. ~ 

‘The author of the Majmu-l-insab, or ‘‘ Collection of 
Genealogies ’’ (a book which is referred to by all writers 
on Afghan history, but which is, as far as I have been 
able to learn, an extinct, if not indeed an imaginary, 
authority), traces the lineage of Kais thus—as quoted 
by Mullah Akhtar, viz.: (1) Kais, bin (2) ’Ais,-bin 
(3) Salol, bin (4) ’Abta, bin (5) Naim, bin (6) Marah, 
bin (7) Jandar, bin (8) Sikandar, bin (9) Raman, 
bin (10) ’Amin, bin (11) Mahlol, bin (12) Shalam, 
bin (13) Salah, bin (14) Karod, bin (15) ’Azim, bin 
(16) Fahblol, bin (17) Karam, bin (18) Muhal, bin 
(19) Khadifa, bin (20) Manhil, bin (21) Kais, bin 
(22) ’Alim, bin (23) Shamiil, bm (24) Haran, bin 
(25) Kamrod, bin (26) Alahi, bin (27) Salainab, bin 
(28) Twalal, bin (29) Lawi, bin (80) ’Amil, bm (381) 
Tarij, bin- (82) Arzand, bin (83) Mandol, bin (34) 
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Masalim, bin (35) Afghana, bin (36) Iramia, bin 
(87) Sarul (‘‘Malik Twalut,’’ or Saul), bin (88) Kais, 
or Kali, bin (39). Mahalab, bin (40) Akhnoj, bin (41) 
Sarogh, bin (42) Jahida (or Juda), bin (48) Yakiab, 
or Israil, bin (44) Ishak, bin (45) Ibrahim (or 
Abraham), bin (46) Tarij Azar, bin (47) Nakhor, bin 
(48) Sarogh, bin (49) Sarogh, bin (50) Had (or Lot), 
bin (51) ’Abir, bin (52) Salakh, bim (53) Arfakh- 
shad, bin (54) Sam, bin (55) Noh (or Noah), bin 
(56) Malang, bin (57) Matoshakh, bin (58) Idris (or 
Enoch), bin (59) Yazd, bin (60) Mahalail, bin (61) 
Anos, bin (62) Shish, bin (63) Adam. 

Kais married a daughter of Khalid bin Walid, and by 
her he had three sons born to him in the country of 
Ghor; viz. ‘‘ Saraban,’’ ‘‘ Batan,’”’ and ‘* Ghurghusht.”’ 
Kais is said to have died at the age of 87, at Ghor, in the 
41st year of the Mohammadan era, corresponding to the 
year 662, A.D. 

From these three sons of Kais, the whole of the 
present existing tribes of Afghans trace their immediate 
descent in 277 tribes, or ‘‘ khail.’’ There are besides 
these 128 other khail, who, with the Afghans, are 
called ‘‘ Pukhtun,’” but who have a separate origin 
assigned to them, as will be noticed hereafter. Of these 
405 tribes of the Pukhtun nation, 105 khail have sprung 
from the eldest son Saraban, and are collectively called 
‘‘Sarabanai.”” From Batan have sprung 77 khail, in 
two divisions, viz. ‘‘ Batanai,’’ comprising 25 khail, and 
‘¢ Matti,”’ consisting of 52 khail. These last are also 
known as ‘‘ Ghilzai.”” From Ghurghusht have descended 
223 khail, in two divisions, viz. ‘‘ Ghurghushtai,”’ 95 
khail, and ‘‘ Karalinai,’”” 128 khail. This last comprises 
all the tribes of Pukhtuns who are not Afghans. 

Saraban had two sons, viz. ‘‘ Sharkhiin,”’ or ‘“‘ Sharfu- 
d-din,’’ and ‘‘ Kharshiin,”’ or ‘‘ Khairu-d-din.”’ Sharfu- 
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d-din had five sons, viz. ‘* Shirani,’”’ ‘‘ Tarin,’’ ‘* Miana,”’ 
‘‘Barech,”’ and ‘‘’Umru-d-din.” Of these Shirani left 
his own tribe on account of family disputes, joined that 
of the ‘‘ Kakars,’’ and called himself a Ghurghushtai, 
of which the Kakar tribe is a division. Tarin had three 
sons, viz. ‘‘ Tor Tarin,’’ ‘‘ Spin Tarin,”’ and ‘ Aodal,”’ 
or ‘‘ Abdal.”” The names of the two former, singularly 
enough, signify the very reverse of what they were; the fair 
son being surnamed ‘ Tor,” or black, and his brother, of 
dark complexion, ‘‘ Spin,”’ or white. Khairu-d-din had 
three sons, viz. ‘‘ Kand,”’ ‘‘ Zamiand,”’ and ‘* Kasi.”’ 
Batan had three sons and a daughter, viz. ‘‘ Ismail,’’ 
‘¢’Ashiin,’’ and ‘‘ Kabjin ;” and a daughter named ‘‘ Bibi 
Matto.” Of these Ismail became an adopted son of his 
uncle Saraban. Bibi Matto was married to ‘‘ Shah 
Husain,’’ a Persian prince of Ghor, and to him she bore 
two sons, viz. ‘‘ Ghilzai’’ and ‘‘ Ibrahim Loe.’ Shah 
Husain had a third son, named ‘ Sarwani,’’ by a second 
wife, ‘*‘ Bibi Mahi,’’ the daughter of one ‘ Kagh,” a 
native of Ghor, and a servant of Batan’s. The pedigree 
of the offspring of all these is traced under one head as 
descendants of Bibi Matto; and the reason of this is 
that Shah Husain was not an Afghan, and was, under 
peculiar circumstances, and contrary to the custom of 
the Afghans (who never give their daughters in marriage 
to foreigners), married to Bibi Matto, the daughter of 
Batan. The Afghan account runs thus :—At the time 
that the Arabs conquered Persian Khorassan (towards 
the close of the first century of the Mohammadan era,) 
and entered the territory of Ghor, a youthful prince of 
that country, named Shah Husain, was forced by the 
circumstances of the times to flee his country, and to 
seek refuge in the mountains of Ghor. There he found 
an asylum under the roof of Batan, the second son of 
Kais, who treated his guest with the greatest hospitality. 
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Whilst under Batan’s protection, Shah Husain fell in 
love with his daughter Bibi Matto, and, as he knew that, 
being a Persian, he had no chance of getting her. in 
malriage—as such a thing was contrary to the customs 
of the Afghans, who marry their daughters to those of 
their own nation only—he seduced her affections and 
honour. The parents, on discovering the state of 
affairs, and being anxious to conceal the coming disgrace 
which appearances predicted, were content to marry the 
couple as soon as Shah Husain had told them of his 
rank, and the misfortuires that had driven him from his 
own country. A few months after their marriage, Bibi 
Matto gave birth to a son, who from the attendant 
circumstances was named ‘* Ghalzoe,’’ or *‘ the son of 
theft’? (in Pukhta, ‘“‘ghal’’ means a “‘thief,’’ or 
‘‘ theft,”” and “zoe” a ‘‘son’’). From this son sprung 
the tribe of ‘“‘Ghalzoe,’”’ or Ghilzai, at this day one 
of the chief and most powerful of the Afghan tribes. 
Subsequently, Bibi Matto bore Shah Husain a second 
son, named ‘‘ Ibrahim,’’ who was” surnamed ‘“ Loe,’’ or 
‘‘ Great,’’ on account of his valour and wisdom. This 
term afterwards became corrupted into ‘‘ Lodi,” and was 
adopted as a family title by the elder branch of Ibrahim’s 
family, who supplied many of the kings of the Pathan 
dynasty which was subsequently established at — 
soe younger branch of the family were called ‘‘ Sar,’’ 
iiri,’’ from the name of a renowned ancestor. Besides 
ioe ‘Shah Husain had another son by his second wife, 
Bibi Mahi. He was named ‘“‘ Sarwani,’’ and his descend- 
ants are known by that name at the present day. All 
the tribes sprung from the three sons of Shih Husain 
are named after their respective mothers, as the father 
was not an Afghan. Thus those sprung from the de- 
scendants of Bibi Matto are comprehensively styled 
‘s Matti-Khail,”” or ‘‘ Matti-zai;’’ and those from Bibi 
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Mahi’s offspring are collectively termed ‘‘ Mahi-Khail,”’ 
or ‘“‘ Mahi-zai.” In the present day, however, these dis- 
tinctive terms have fallen much into disuse, and all the 
tribes sprung from Shah Husain’s sons are called 
‘‘Ghalzoe,”” or ‘ Ghilzai,”’ which is often pronounced 
‘¢ Ghilji ” by foreigners. 

Ghurghusht, the third son of Kais, had three sons, 
viz. ** Dani,” Peat ? <«¢ Mandi.”’ Of these Dani had 
four sons, ane. ‘* Kakar,”’ *¢ Naghar,” ‘¢ Dadi,’’ and 
‘<< Panni.”” And Babi also had four sons, who were 
named, ‘‘ Jabrail,’’ or ‘‘ Mirzai,’’ ‘*‘ Maikail,’’ or ‘‘ Ka- 
tozai,’’ ** Asrafil,”” or ‘‘ Paroni,’’ and ‘* Azail.”’ All 
these tribes are at this day located in the Sulaiman 
mountains, and the chief amongst them are the Kakar 
and Panni tribes. Of these again the last named are 
mostly occupied as itinerant merchants, and are, with 
the ‘‘ Lohani”’ tribe, the principal carriers of merchandise 
between Central Asia and Hindustan. 

The list of the tribes of Afghans and their various 
subdivisions and ramifications are too lengthy and intri- 
cate for detail or classification in this place, but the 
above particulars will suffice to convey a correct idea 
of the main divisions of the Afghan nation. 

Such is a brief summary of the descent of the Afghans 
as recorded in their own, books. It is strange that in 
tracing their descent from Kais they should exclude and 
assion separate origins to many tribes who, as before 
noted, though not Afghans, are Pukhtuns. According 
to the Afghans, the origin of these tribes is satisfactorily 
accounted for by special legends. But apart from the 
truth or falsity of these traditions, there is no doubt but 
that these tribes, for the reasons already assigned, are 
of the same lineage as the Afghans, by whom, however, 
they are acknowledged as only adopted Afghans. The 
rejection by the Afghans of these tribes is most probably 
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correctly accounted for thus :—Previous to and at the 
time of the appearance of Mohammad, the entire Pukhtun 
nation most probably derived their descent by a common 
genealogy, and at this time also the title ‘‘ Afghan,” 
or ‘‘ Afghana,’’ very probably applied equally to all the 
tribes speaking the Pukhti language. But as soon as 
the new religion of Mohammad became known in the 
country, a considerable portion of the nation speedily 
adopted it as their new faith, and may have, in the 
first place, included the tribes previously connected with 
the family of Kais, who was, as it were, an apostle of 
Mohammad to the Afghans. At the same time many 
other tribes who inhabited the inaccessible mountain 
region forming the eastern boundary of the country, may 
not have embraced, and there is much probability that they 
did not, the new religion for a long series of years after 
it had been adopted by their brethren dwelling in the 
plain country. This difference in their religious ideas 
may have led to an estrangement between the converted 
and unconverted portions of the nation; the former in 
their pride and religious zeal probably separated them- 
selves from the rest-of their brethren, and, after a time, 
ignored them altogether as descended from the same 
stock as themselves, and accordingly excluded them from 
their genealogies. This is, I believe, the most probable 
explanation of the difference in the genealogy of the 
Afghans as dwelt on by themselves. But let us notice 
briefly the Afghan accounts on this head : 
Mullah Akhtar, in his History of the Afghans, which 
was written in 1163 of the Mohammadan era, or about 
the year 1741 a.p., relates a current tradition by which, 
previous to the time of Kais, ‘‘ Balo,” whose offspring 
are called ‘‘ Baloch,’ ‘‘ Uzbak,”’ and ‘‘ Afghana’”’ were 
considered as brethren; but beyond this, the two first 
named are rarely referred to. The tribes who are not 
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considered Afghans, and who themselves reject the title, 
are classified under one head, called the ‘* Karalani”’ 
tribe, the origin of which is accounted for by the following 
tradition :— 

It is said that a long time ago; two men of the tribe 
of ‘‘Ormur,’”’ named ‘ ’Abdullah’’ and ‘ Zakariah,”’ 
went out together in search of game.—Now the ‘*‘ Ormur ”’ 
race are described as having been fire-worshippers, and, 
indeed, received this name from the Afghans on account 
of the peculiar religious ceremonies observed by them. 
It is related of them that they congregated for worship 
once a week, and that the-men and women were indis- 
criminately mixed in their religious assemblies. At the 
conclusion of their devotions, the officiating priest 
extinguished the fire they worshipped, and, at the same 
time, exclaimed, ‘‘ Or mur,” a term expressive of the 
act, for in Pukhti ‘“‘or’’ means “fire,’’ and “ mur’”’ 
means “ dead,’ “ extinct.’’— 

But to return to the history of the two Ormur men 
who went out in search of game. These two individuals, 
as they proceeded on their way, came “upon the late 
camping-ground of an army. Here ‘Abdullah found a 
‘‘karahi’’ (the Pukhta for an iron cooking-pot), and 
Zakariah found. an infant boy, who had been deserted 
or left behind by the unknown army. - Now Zakariah 
had many children, but ‘Abdullah had none, and they 
agreed accordingly to exchange their recent acquisitions. 
"Abdullah adopted the infant as his son, and from the 
strange occurrence attending his possession of him, named 
him ‘‘ Karrhai,’’ and, in due course, found him a wife 
from his own tribe. The descendants of this Karrhai 
are called ‘‘ Karrhai,’’ ‘‘ Karrani,”’ or ‘‘ Karalani,’’ and 
number a great many tribes, each of which in turn is 
subdivided into ‘“‘khails” and .*‘ zais,” in the same 
manner as the Afghan tribes. The most numerous and 
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powerful of the tribes classed under the head Karrhai, 
or Karalani, are the *“‘ Orakzai,’”’ ‘« Afridi,’’ ‘* Mangal,”’ 
‘¢ Waziri,”’ ** Khattak,”’ and ‘* Khogiaini” tribes, and 
from the last named are sprung the “ Zazi,’’ “Tori,” 
‘¢ Paria,’’ and ‘* Kharbanrai”’ tribes. 

Four other tribes are.described as descended from the 
offspring of an Arab, one named ‘‘ Sayad Mohammad,” 
a lineal descendant of the ‘‘ Khalifa ’Ali.””’ The Afghan 
account is to this effect: Sayad Mohammad, who was 
surnamed ‘‘ Gest Daraz,’’ on account of his long ringlets, 
settled in Afghanistan at some indefinite period long 
ago, and between the countries of Kakar, Shirani, and 
Karalani. A revolution occurred in these countries, and 
the Sayad, by virtue of his sagacity and wisdom, coupled 
with the saintly influence of his descent, succeeded in 
restoring order in the three disturbed districts. In return 
for his services, and as a mark of their esteem and grati- 
tude, the three tribes above mentioned agreed to present 
the Sayad with a daughter in marriage from each tribe. 
The Sayad duly appreciated the honour done him, and 
married the three. In the course of time, from the 
Shirani wife was born ‘‘ Ashtarani,’’ of the Kakar wife, 
‘“¢ Mashwini,’’ and of the Karalani were born two sons, 
viz. ‘* Wardak’’ and ‘* Hanni.”” The tribes sprung 
from these are named after their fathers respectively, 
and are all to be found in Afghanistan, except the Hanni 
tribe, which emigrated to Hindustan, and there mixed 
with the general population. 

By traditionary stories such as these, and others of a 
like nature, the Afghans are content to account for the 
origin of the various tribes of Pathans, whom (with the 
exception only of the tribes sprung from the four sons 
of the Sayad Mohammad, Gest Daraz, who are really 

), they consider. Afghans by adoption only, and 
not by descent. But though such is the Afghan account, 
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there are, as has been already mentioned, good reasons 
for believing that these Pathans are real Afghans as 
much as the descendants of Kais, and that their settle- 
ment in the country they now hold was coéval with that 
of the other Afghans. 

It would, moreover, appear that they were somewhat 
backward in accepting the Mohammadan religion, and 
still adhered to their ancient faith long after the other 
Afghans had been converted. This is proved by the 
reference to the Jews of the Khaibar in the Charyart 
Kalama, or the ‘‘ Creed of the Four Friends” (of the 
Prophet), which has been already adverted to. Such 
reference to the Jews of the Khaibar proves that those 
inaccessible hills were at one time—and that soon after 
the establishment of the Mohammadan religion—in- 
habited by Israelites. And since the people now dwelling 
in these hills have been located there from the early 
part of the Mohammadan era at least, if not, indeed, 
anterior to that period, it is natural to infer that they 
are the people alluded to as the Jews of the Khaibar. 
Besides, these hill tribes of Pathans resemble the Afghans 
in every circumstance of language, national customs, and 
also in physiognomy. Indeed, in this last respect, they 
have a more marked Jewish cast of features than the 
western Afghans, and are, without doubt, of the same 
race. 

Apart from these imperfect and traditionary data, 
which, with hundreds of other legends of a like import, 
are stored in the memory of every village priest in the 
country, and are thus handed down, for the most part 
orally, from generation to generation, and all of which 
the Afghans consider as perfectly sufficient testimony of 
their Israelitish origin, there are many weighty reasons 
for believing in their origin from such a source. Because, 
although their traditionary history on this subject may be 
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possibly—though this is not in the least probable— 
entirely a fabrication of their own, or perhaps may have 
been borrowed (of which there is no evidence) from other 
nations with whom in remote ages they may have been 
brought in contact, nothing but an unity of origin will 
account for the remarkable similarity of the Afghan 
physiognomy to the well-known Hebrew type, nor for the 
prevalence amongst them of many customs peculiar to the 
Jews of all known nations of the earth, and the more 
important of which we will now briefly notice. - 

As already mentioned, the physiognomic resemblance 
of the Afghans to the Jews is most remarkable, and is 
more especially observed among the nomad tribes of this 
people, and those of them who dwell among the wild and 
inaccessible mountains of the Sulaiman range and in the 
hilly regions of the northern parts of the country. This 
is natural, for in these localities the people are, by the 
force of circumstances, of a purer descent than their 
brethren who dwell in the towns and cities of the plain, 
amidst a very mixed population with whom they contract. 
connections, by which the distinctive features of their 
race become more or less altered. But even here, not- 
withstanding all the deteriorating influences of con- 
cubinage and marriage with women of foreigg races, the 
distinctness of the Afghan race is so marked and different 
from those that dwell amongst them, that they can be 
easily recognized at a glance. Perhaps this persistence 
of the type of features peculiar to the Afghan is 
accounted for by the fact of their never, or but in exceed- 
ingly rare instances, giving their daughters in marriage 
to any but of their own race—a custom which partly 
‘counterbalances the deteriorating effects produced by the 
promiscuous intercourse of the men with women of 
foreign nations. Besides their physiognomic resemblance 
to the Jews, the Afghans resemble that ancient people in 
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their moral characteristics also. They are remarkable 
for their impatience under restraint, their instability of 
disposition, want of perseverance, and their love of free- 
dom and consequent defiance of self-constituted authority. 
These traits in their character, coupled with their want 
of respect and loyalty towards their rulers, have acquired 
for the Afghans a notoriety for turbulence and lack of 
unanimity amongst themselves, which is quite proverbial 
among neighbouring nations, who stigmatize them as a 
rebellious, stiff-necked, and degenerate people. 

The peculiar code of laws or customs of the Afghans, 
known by the term ‘* Pukhtunwali,”’ is adopted by a very 
large proportion of the nation for the settlement of their 
disputes, &c., in preference to the Mohammadan law, or 
‘* Shariat,’’ and especially so by the nomad and rustic 
populations. . 

The offering of sacrifices on particular religious festivals, 
as well as on occasions of calamity or misfortune, is a 
custom observed by all Mohammadan nations; but the 
Afghans observe the latter, or those for the averting or 
mitigation of some impending calamity or pestilence, 
with particular ceremonies which are peculiar to them- 
selves among Mohammadans, and in a remarkable man- 
ner coincide, as already noticed, with the sacrificial 
offerings of the Passover and scapegoat, as observed by 
the Israelites of old. Thus it is a common custom 
amongst the Afghans, when visited by sickness or any 
other evil, to slaughter a sheep, goat, buffalo, or cow, 
but most frequently the sheep is the animal selected, as 
being the most common in the country. Its blood is 
smeared over the lintel and side-posts of the door of the 
house from which it is desired to avert the dreaded evil ; 
the flesh of the sacrifice is divided into portions for dis- 
tribution amongst the priests presiding at the ceremony, 
the inmates of the house, with friends invited for the 
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purpose, and to the indigent, blind, maimed, &c. of - 
the neighbourhood. Sometimes, instead of the above 
custom, another, analogous to the scapegoat of the Jews, 
is observed ; and this is usually the case where a whole 
village or encampment is visited by some deadly pesti- 
lence. Under such circumstances, with a view to its 
removal, a buffalo or cow is led through or round the 
village or camp, with a procession of the elders and 
priests, who, after the ceremonial transfer of the sins 
of the community to the head of the sacrifice, with the 
repetition of appropriate prayers, either slaughter the 
animal outside the limits of the village or camp, and 
divide its flesh between the priests and poor people, or, 
as is often the case, they drive the animal into the 
desert or wilderness, accompanied with yells, and shouts, 
and the beating of drums. 

The punishment of blasphemers of their religion or 
God, by stoning to death outside the limits of the camp 
or village, is a common custom among the Afghans. 

Another is very peculiar, viz. that of placing a vessel 
full of live coals on the head, as a token of submission 
and supplication for redress on account of injury received. 
It is usually observed, when a case has been wrongly 
adjudged, by the supplicant for justice at the hands of 
the constituted dispensers of the laws of the country. 

The inheritance of land and its first equal division 
among the families of a tribe by lot much resembles the 
custom current amongst the Israelites, as described in 
the last chapter of the Book of Numbers. On this 
account, marriages are very often confined to the mem- 
bers of a single tribe, for the purpose of keeping the 
land in the possession of the tribe originally inheriting it, 
among whose families it was in the first place divided 
equally, though subsequent circumstances of various 
kinds, such as sale, barter, inheritance, &c., have, in the 
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present day, led to the acquisition by some families of 
much larger shares than their original lots. In some of 
the mountain districts, where the country is occupied by 
one and the same tribe, and its fertility in different parts 
is of opposite qualities—as, for example, fertile and 
alluvial at the base or skirt of the hill, but barren and 
stony on its summit or brow—it sometimes happens that 
the different divisions of the tribe agree amongst them- 
selves to change lands for periods of five, ten, or more 
years, 80 that the whole of the tribe may in an equal 
degree enjoy the fruits of the land. Thus, in accordance 
with this custom, that portion of the tribe which has for 
some time (the period being determined by the customs 
and general consent of the individual tribes) been located 
on the fertile portions of the territory common to the 
tribe, at the expiration of their term of tenure, change 
places with the other portion of the tribe who had pre- 
viously occupied the barren portions of the land. These 
in turn, after having enjoyed the fruits of the good land 
for their allotted time, revert to their former lands until 
their turn for changing again recurs. 

In these emigrations of whole villages from one place 
to the other, the land is divided among the various 
families of the exchanging parties by lot, which is called 
by the Afghan ‘‘ pucha’”’ and“ parra.”” The latter of 
these terms bears some resemblance to the ‘‘ Pur,” or 
‘Lot,’ of the Jews, which was ordered to be com- 
memorated by their festival of the Purim. The pucha 
or parra is thus managed by the Afghans: The land 
to be divided is first marked out into large portions of 
equal extent and corresponding number to the divisions 
of the tribe which is to share it. Each of these portions 
is allotted to one of the divisions of the tribe in the 
following manner: The head or chief of each division 
of the fribe takes a piece of wood and marks it with 
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& private cypher, or other distinguishing sign, and then 
hands it to the elder or priest of the whole tribe... This 
individual, after collecting all these pieces of wood, places 
them.in a bag, or the fold of his coat, shirt, or turban, 
and then proceeds to perambulate the mapped-out land, | 
dropping one of the pieces on each of its divisions as he 
passes. This done, the heads of the tribal subdivisions 
declare their private marks, and take possession of the 
land on which their respective pieces of wood may have 
been dropped. ‘These tracts of land are again divided 
into smaller portions for the various families of the sub- 
tribes to whom they are allotted, after the fashion just 
described. 

These customs, together with others of a similar 
character, all tend to substantiate the claims of the 
Afghans to an~Israelitish origin, unless, indeed, they 
can be otherwise satisfactorily accounted for by those 
versed in the subject. In this place may also be noted 
a remarkable trait of the Afghan character (common, 
however, to an almost equal degree, to the other Moham- 
madan inhabitants of the country), which is much akin 
to the continually denounced and yet obstinately per- 
severed-in sin of the Jews. This is their ‘ saint-wor- 
ship,’”’ and that of their ‘‘ holy shrines.’”’ So prevalent, 
indeed, is this saint and relic worship amongst the 
Afghans that it amounts to almost pure idolatry. T’ 
shrines (‘‘ zidrat’’ in the vernacular) are to be fo 
on almost every hill-top, and are common even on the 
high-roads in all parts of the country. As an instance 
of their frequency in some localities, I may here mention 
that in the environs of the city of Ghazni there are no 
less than 197 of these shrines, of greater or less sanctity. 
Ghazni is from this circumstance esteemed a peculiarly 
holy. place by the Afghans, and the visiting, or “‘ doing 
its zidrats,” is counted an important religious duty, 
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second only to the ‘‘ Haj,” or pilgrimage to Mecca. Some 
of these shrines are more esteemed than others, and are 
consequently resorted to by greater crowds of devotees. 
Many of them, and especially those most in repute, are 
ander the charge of a priest; or else a ‘‘ fakir,’’ who 
lives on the premises, and generally manages to realize 
a handsome income from the credulous dupes of his 
priestcraft and cunning. The “ zidrat’’ is merely a 
domed tomb, or very often nothing more than a rough 
heap of stones, enclosed by a low wall of mud or loose 
stones. It sometimes marks the actual grave, but more 
often merely commemorates the death, of some departed 
saint; who, though his life may have been anything 
but sanctified, or he may have been even unknown for 
his piety, or other virtues during life, becomes after 
death an object of veneration and worship, by some 
unaccountable means known only to the priesthood. 
The ziarat is always enclosed by a wall, to protect its 
hallowed precincts from defilement by the feet of cattle 
or dogs, and is generally surrounded by a clump or grove 
of trees or bushes, which render it a conspicuous object, 
discernible from a distance. As before stated, the ziarat 
is resorted to by the subjects of disease or the victims 
of any unforeseen calamity, and is also invariably visited 
by those about to enter on any important undertaking, 
or merely by way of a meritorious religious duty, and 
the omission of such visits on either of these accounts 
is considered heinous by the entire nation. In con- 
' sidering these holy shrines, and the great influence they 
exercise over the people, one cannot help at once being 
struck by their resemblance to the ‘‘ groves and high 
places’’ so often referred to in Scripture as the snare 
by which the Israelites were drawn away from the pure 
worship of the true God, and went a-whoring after the 
idols of their heathen neighbours. The -fear, love, and 
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reverence with which these shrines are regarded by the 
mass of the people of Afghanistan are really astonishing, 
and much greater, I believe, than anything of the kind 
among other Mohammadan nations. Here the ziarat 
holds a higher place in the estimation of the people than 
the leading’ precepts ineulcated by the Kuran ;—for the 
most careless Mussalman among the Afghans, although 
he may, with a light conscience, omit his daily prayers, 
or other ceremonies of religious observance, the perform- 
ance of which is strictly enforced by the Kuran, would, 
on no account, leave a place he was sojourning in without 
first visiting his favourite or the most esteemed ziarat 
of the place, and seeking a blessing from the martyr or 
saint to whose memory it is dedicated. 

Such, in brief, are some of the principal customs and 
observances of the Afghans which are considered to 
support the idea of their descent from an Israelitish 
stock, which descent they claim as a right. And, to my 
own mind, there is no doubt but that their claims to such 
a descent are perfectly just, though at the same time it 
is not on the strength of their history alone that such 
an opinion is formed, but on the corroborative evi- 
dence already detailed. Besides, though. their history 
is greatly adulterated with foreign and mostly Moham- 
madan legends, and is, moreover, subject to much varia- 
tion from the fact of its bemg for the most part a 
traditional, and not a written history, it is from this very 
circumstance of considerable importance as testimony in 
favour of their Israclitish descent. For it is absurd to 
suppose that a nation would cherish one unchanged 
account (at least in substance) of their origin and early 
history for upwards of 2,000 years, if it were not actually 
founded on truth. And this the- more so, ag the nation 
from.whom they claim descent is reviled and detested by 
all the nations of the earth, and is even at this day held 
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in more utter contempt and abhorrence by the Afghans 
themselves than by the generality of other nations. 

Let us now briefly consider how the Afghans came 
into possession of the country now held by them and 
named after them. As far as historical records are con- 
cerned, it is true there is little of evidence on the 
subject, but rather somewhat of uncertainty, not to say 
mystery. But, nevertheless, on a due consideration of 
the question, no insuperable obstacles or objections to 
the practicability of the transportation of the Afghans 
from Palestine to their present locale present themselves. 
On the contrary, the facts hereafter mentioned render 
such an occurrence not only possible but very probable. 

According to their own accounts, the Afghans,’ as 
previously stated, after the expulsion of their people 
from Palestine by Nebuchadnezzar, took refuge in the 
Kohistan i Ghor and the Koh i Farozah. This latter, it 
would appear, is a range of mountains extending along 
the north-western border of the present Hazarah country, 
connecting the eastern prolongations of the Alburz range 
of Persia with the western -offshoots from the Hinda 
Kash, and lying north of the mountains of Ghor, which 
form the territory adjoming the western borders of the 
Hazarah country. _ | 

Of the events connected with this emigration and its 
date the Afghans have no reliable data whatever. Their 
accounts merely state that, after their people (that is, the 
tribe of Afghana, Bani Israil) were banished from 
Palestine, they settled in the highlands of Ghor and 
Farozah. 

Now it is most probable that these events did not 
follow each other in immediate succession. On the 
contrary, the Afghan traditions tend to prove that they 
were separated by an interval of a long series of years. 
For during their early history in Palestine, this people 
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were & nation of conquerors,- and their accounts of their 

wars with the Philistmes and Amalakites, &c. are some- 
what minute and detailed. But their subsequent history, 
after the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 'is very 
meagre in details, and merely states that their nation 
was held in slavery by Nebuchadnezzar, and at his hands 
suffered many indignities, persecutions, and massacres on 
account of their adherence to the Mosaic faith. Owing 
to these hardships suffered for their religion, many of 
their families apostatized and embraced the idolatrous 
religion of their conquerors. But of the tribe of Afghana, 
which numbered many thousands of families, the greater 
portion adhered to their ancient faith, and were conse- 
quently expelled from Palestine, and then settled in Ghor, 
where, for a long period, they were engaged in hostilities 
against the original possessors of the country, from whom, 
at length, they succeeded in wresting it. Such, in sub- 
stance, is the Afghan account of their entry and settle- 
ment in the Kohistan i Ghor. 

Now, although the Afghans have no connected history, 
beyond the above abstract from it of their first settle- 
ment in the country which now bears their name, it is 
well known that the Israelites (with whom were included 
the Afghans, according to their own accounts) , after their 
overthrow as a free nation, and the captivity by the 
Assyrians and Babylonians, became dispersed throughout 
the limits of the Medo-Persian empire, which, in the 
reign of Cyrus, reached its utmost limits, and extended 
from the Tigris on the one hand to the Indus on the 
other. We read in the 2 Kings, chap. xvii. verse 6, that 
‘¢in the ninth year of Hoshea, the King of Assyria took 
Samaria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, and placed 
them in Halah and Habor, and by the river of Ghozan, 
and-in the cities of the Medes.” | 

These events occurred during the reign of Shalmaneser, 
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King of Assyria, about 722 years before Christ. And 
shortly. before this time, Tiglath Pileser took Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Napthali, and carried the 
Israelites into Assyria. Subsequently, about the year 
587 B.c., and after they had endured a long series of 
adversities (which had been previously foretold), the 
Jewish nation was broken up and its people carried in 
captivity to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar. About half a 
century later, followed the famous edict of Cyrus, libe- 
rating the Jews and all other Israelites from the bondage 
they were held in. During the long period—nearly two 
centuries—that elapsed from the first carrying away into 
captivity of the Israelites by Tiglath Pileser to their final 
restoration to liberty by.Cyrus,.it may be fairly assumed 
that their tribes and families became scattered through- 
out the limits of the Medo-Persian empire. And when 
they once again acquired their freedom from slavery and 
bondage, it is not impossible, nor even improbable, that 
many of them, instead of availing themselves of their 
emancipation to return to Jerusalem or Palestine, seized. 
the opportunity, through dread perhaps of future adver- 
sities, to escape from the scenes of the degraded treat- 
ment they had so long endured at the hands of their 
conquerors. Or else, perhaps, owing to the subsequent 
dynastic and political changes occurring in the Medo- 
Persian empire, they were forced by the circumstances 
of the times to collect together in large communities, in 
order to protect themselves from the persecution and 
hostility that met them on every hand. And under such 
circumstances, 2a thinly-peopled and difficult mountain 
country would naturally be chosen as the fittest place af 
refuge, although even there they would first have to 
overcome the hostility of the original possessors of the 
soil. And this, according to their own accounts, the 
Afghans succeeded in doing when they first took up 
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their abede in Ghor, where they were called by the 
neighbouring peoples Bani Israil and Afghana. The 
Afghans continued to flourish and multiply in Ghor as 
their stronghold till about the year 1170 a.p., when 
one of their chiefs or princes succeeded in overthrowing 
the Ghaznivide dynasty, which was established first by 
the Tartar chief Sabaktaghin about the year 997 a.p. 
Previous to this event, the Afghans were mainly confined 
to Ghor; and although a large number of their people 
dwelt in the present Afghanistan as soldiers in the 
* service of the successive Ghaznivide sovereigns, com- 
mencing with Mahmid, Sabaktaghin’s successor, still 
they did not occupy or possess the country as they do 
at the present day. It was during the reign of Sahabi- 
d-din, a Ghoride prince, and more than half a century 
after the overthrow of the Ghaznivide dynasty by that 
of Ghor, that the provinces around Ghazni, viz. Kan- 
dahar, Kabul, Bajawar, Swat, ‘Ashnaghar, or Hasht- 
naggar, and Koh i Sulaiman, and the country as far as 
Bakkar and Multain, were colonized by Afghans, who 
were, for this purpose, brought from Ghor with their 
families and flocks by order of Sahabi-d-din. The 
country occupied by these provinces—that is, from 
Bajawar on the north to Bakkar on the south, and 
from Kandahar on the west to Abba-Sin, or Indus, on 
the east—was called *‘ Roh,”’ which has the same signi- 
fication as ‘‘Koh,’’ and means a mountain or high- 
land country, whilst its people or inhabitants were 
called ‘‘ Rohilla,”’ or Highlanders—a term which is 
commonly applied to the Afghans by the natives of 
Hindustan. 

. Such is a brief account of the early history of the 
Afghans, as current amongst themselves; and the facts 
already adduced in support of their claim to the title 
of Bani Israil are those which have attracted my attention 
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during a -residence of several years amongst this people 
and in different parts of their country. Before con- 
cluding these introductory remarks, let us briefly notice 
their history as a nation under the appellation of 
Afghan. 
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Tue Afghans as a nation first figure on the page of 
history during the early part of the eighth century, when 
they were located in Ghor and the western limits of 
Khorassin. About this period, or perhaps somewhat 
earlier, the region above mentioned was overrun by the 
conquering Arabs, who, with their inevitable concomitants, 
the sword and Kuran, here as in other countries found 
but little difficulty in planting their religious doctrines 
on the new soil. In fact, it appears that they found the 
Afghans such eager converts that in a comparatively brief 
period the greater portion of.the nation were numbered 
amongst their co-religionists. . 

About two centuries later, the northern and eastern 
portion of the country—the present province of. Kabul— 
was invaded from the north by the Tartar chief, Sabak- 
taghin, who, with his savage hordes of Mohammadan 
Tartars, experienced no difficulty in vanquishing, or, at 
least, ousting from Kabul, its original Hindu population. 
At Kabul, Sabaktaghin firmly established himself; and 
a few years later, about 975 a.p., founded the city of 
Ghazni, which he made his capital. On the irruption 
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of the Tartars under Sabaktaghin into this country, there 
can be little doubt but that he met with great assistance 
from the Afghans, who were themselves but recent settlers 
on the borders of this region, and were besides animated 
by the same religious zeal as the Tartars. This is the 
more probable, as a few years later, viz. about 997 a.p., 
when Mahmid ascended the throne after his father 
Sabaktaghin, we find the Afghans largely employed -as 
soldiers in his army. To his Afghan troops, indeed, 
Mahmid was in a great measure indebted for his sue- 
cesses in his various military expeditions and extensions 
of territory on either side, especially in his repeated 
invasions of Hindustan, till in the year 1011 a.p. he 
conquered Delhi. -In truth, so useful had the Afghans 
‘proved to Mahmid as soldiers, that he was glad to avail 
himself of their numbers and restless spirit of enterprise 
to transport them in large bodies into the various pro- 
vinces of his Indian conquests, and there to plant them 
as military colonists. In this manner were peopled 
with Afghans the districts of Rohilkand, Multan, the 
Derahjat, &c. 

At his death, which occurred in the year 1027 a.p., 
Mahmid left his son and successor Mohammad a vast 
empire, extending. from the Tigris on the one hand, to 
the Ganges on the other. But the incapacity of this 
prince, and his quarrel with his twin brother and subse- 
quent deposer Masé’tid, gave rise to internal feuds and 
dissensions, which continued for many years, and also- 
characterized the reigns of the successive sovereigns of 
this dynasty, till its final overthrow and extinction in 
the person of one Khusro Malik, who was slain at 
Lahore by Mohammad, a cousin of Allahu-d-din the 
Ghoride. The breaking up of the Ghaznivide empire 
began soon after Mahmid’s death, when the provinces he 
had conquered in Persia and Hindustan one after the 
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other declared their independence, and threw off the 
yoke of the Ghaznivide sovereignty. 

During the ascendancy of this dynasty, which lasted 
188 years, the Afghans, who at first occupied ‘but a 
subordinate position in the country, gradually rose into 
power by virtue of their soldierly qualities, and ere very 
long acquired sufficient influence to monopolize the chief 
military commands. Tle power thus gained they turned 
to their own advantage ; and about the year 1150 a.p., 
aided by their countrymen and confederates of Ghor, 
they succeeded in supplanting the dynasty of Sabaktaghin 
and the Ghaznivide sovereigns by that of Ghor, in the 
person of Siri, an Afghan prince or chief of Ghor, 
who, after he succeeded in capturing Ghazni, gave up 
the city to plunder and devastation. Siri was himself: 
afterwards captured and put to death in 1151 a.p. by 
Bairam, the last of the Ghaznivide sovereigns, and from 
whom he had just before succeeded in wresting Ghazni. 
Shortly after these events, the death of Siri was avenged 
by his full brother Allahu-d-din, who, seizing Ghazni, 
forced Bairim to flee mto Hindustan, and gave the city 
‘up to his troops to plunder for seven days, after which 
he destroyed it with fire, and then on its ruins built a 
new Ghazni, which he established as. the seat of ane 
Ghoride power. ) 

This dynasty lasted but a short period, and after a 
succession of six or seven sovereigns became extinct, 
‘about 1214 a.p., on the death of Mahmid Ghori, who 
was the last of the Afghan Ghoride princes at Ghazni. 
But although the dominions of the Siri branch of the 
Afghans of Ghor were very much curtailed, as compared | 
with the territories of the Ghaznivide sovereigns, and 
perhaps did not exceed the limits of the present Afghan- 
isten, nevertheless another branch of this people con- 
quered Hindustan, and in the person of Ibrahim Loe, or 
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Lodi (who belonged to an elder branch of the Ghor 
family of Afghans), established a dynasty of emperors 
of this race at Delhi, or Indrapat—the ancient Hindu 
capital—about the year 1193 a.p. And this Afghan, 
or, as the Indians term them, Pathan line of kings, 
although their rule was interrupted by the Tartar inva- 
sions under Zanghiz Khan in 1222 a.p., and Taimur 
Lang (Tamerlane) in 1389 a.p., and their territories 
greatly diminished, was not entirely overthrown till the 
year 1525 a.p., when Babur Badshah, who had twelve 
years previously conquered Afghanistan, took Delhi, and 
established the Mughal or Turko-Persian dynasty in 
Hindustan. Babur died at Delhi about the year 
1530 a.p., and, in accordance with his last commands, 
was buried at Kabul, where to this day his tomb is held 
in as much veneration by the Afghans as if he were one 
of their own saints. 

After Babur’s death Afghanistan, from the neutral 
position of its territory, became more than ever the 
object of contention between the kings of Persia on the 
one hand, and the emperors of Hindustan on the other ; 
and during the course of a long series of years frequently 
passed from the possession of one to that of the other— 
sometimes, in the midst of political distractions of greater 
importance, enjoying a brief interval of independence 
under native chiefs—till the time of Nadir Shah, who, 
having conquered Afghanistan in 1736 a.p., advanced, a 
couple of years later, into Hindustan, and extended the 
Persian power to its utmost limits by the capture of 
Delhi and the indiscriminate massacre of its inhabitants, 
in 1737 a.p. But Nadir’s conquests were too incom- 
plete, too rapid, and too extensive to be of long duration. 
He himself was assassinated in 1747 near the city of. 
Mashhad, on his return towards his own capital, laden 


with the wealth and plunder of India. 
6 
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From this time dates the true independence of the 
Afghans as a nation. On the news of Nadir’s death, 
one Ahmad Khan, an Afghan chief of the tribe of Abdal;’ 
and an officer in Nadir’s army (and who at that time was 
in command of the force escorting the booty and riches 
of Hindustan towards the Persian capital), séized his 
murdered sovereign’s treasure at Kandahar. With this in 
his possession, he proclaimed himself king of Afghan- 
istan, and experienced no difficulty in gaining the support 
of the Afghan tribes of that portion of the country (who 
were mostly also of the Abdal tribe or family), as well as 
that of the neighbouring Hazadrah and Baloch chiefs, 
and was shortly after crowned king of Afghanistan near 
the city of Kandahar, with the name and title of Ahmad 
Shah Durr-i-durrin. After this, he at once laid out 
a new city, which he called ‘‘Ahmad Shahi,” or “ Ahmad 
Shahar,’ and established it as the seat of his govern- 
ment. He then turned his attention to the settlement 
of his new kingdom, which had so long been distracted 
by internal anarchy and external wars. And in these 
endeavours he met with admirable success through the 
adoption of a conciliating and mild—yet, where necessity 
demanded it, a stern—policy. 

Indeed, during Ahmad’s reign, Afghanistan, throwing 
off the political trammels from which during the vicissi- 
tudes of centuries she had never been free, now for the 
first time became a distinct kingdom, and acquired an 
independence she had never before enjoyed. Ahmad 
Shah died in 1773 a.p., after a very prosperous reign 
of twenty-six years; and with him departed the peace 
and prosperity of his newly-founded kingdom. He was 
succeeded on the throne by his son, Taimtr, who die#t. 
1798 a.p., and was succeeded by his son Zaman Shah. 
This prince, who was as weak and cruel as his father, 
fell a victim to the plots of his rivals, and after a brief 
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reign was deposed, and his eyes put out, by his half- 
brother Mahmid, who, in turn, was shortly after de- 
prived of his ill-acquired power, and imprisoned by Shah 
Shija-ul-Mulk, the full brother of the ill-fated Zaman 
Shah. 

' After a brief enjoyment of power, Shah Shujaé was 
forced to abdicate his throne and flee the country in or 
about the year 1809, owing to the dark conspiracies, and, 
indeed, open rebellion, of his most powerful enemies in 
the country, headed by Fattah Khan, a rising chief of 
the Barakzai tribe. The fugitive monarch at first sought 
refuge among the Sikhs, but being disappointed in his 
ill-founded hopes of an asylum in this quarter, and with 
difficulty effecting his escape from the restraint forced on 
him by the Sikh chieftain, Runjit Singh, finally threw 
himself on the clemency and protection of the British 
Government at Lidianah, then a frontier station of the 
British empire in India. 

Mahmid, in the meanwhile having escaped from his 
imprisonment, was reinstated in the sovereignty by the 
exertions of Fattah Khan, whom, in recognition of his 
very valuable services, he appointed his wazir; and 
shortly after, under his influence, placed his (Fattah 
Khan’s) nephews, Dost Mohammad Khan and Kohn- 
dil Khan, in the governments of Kabul and Kandahar 
respectively. 

Fattah Khan’s increasing power and influence soon 
rendered him an abject of jealousy and hatred to 
Kamran, Mahmid’s son and heir apparent to the throne, 
by whom he was murdered in a most barbarous manner 
in 1818, at Haidar Khail, near the city of Ghazni. This 
foul deed aroused Mahmiid’s enemies and the murdered 
wazir’s adherents in all parts of the country, and they 
took this opportunity to shake off subjection to a 
usurped and tyrannical exercise of authority, on the plea 

6—2 
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of disapprobation of a crime that was of daily ocdurrence 
in the country, and indeed, almost, by tacit sanction, a 
national custom. 

As a consequence of the rash and criminal conduct of 
Kamran, Afghanistan presently became convulsed with 
internal discord and rebellion, and ere long was divided 
into a number of independent chieftainships, each at 
enmity with and jealous of the other. 

Mahmid, after these misfortunes, retired to Herat, 
which was all that remained to him of his usurped 
kingdom, and here he died a few years after. His 
son Kamran succeeded him in the government of this 
province, and after a proverbially despotic exercise of 
power for many years, was murdered in 1842 by his 
wazir, Yar Mohammad Khan Alikozai, who then himself 
assumed the government of the province. 

Kandahar, after the murder of Fattah Khan, became 
an independent chieftainship under Kohn-dil Khan, who 
shared the profits of the government with his brothers 
Pir-dil Khan, Rahm-dil Khan, and Mihr-dil Khan. — 

Kabul at the same time fell into the hands of Dost 
Mohammad Khan, whilst the rest of the country became 
independent under chiefs of the different tribes occupying 
its various tracts of territory. 

And such continued to be the condition of Afghanis- 
tan till the year 1839, when, in an ill-fated hour, the 
British Government, having advocated the cause of the 
exiled monarch, Shah Shujaé-ul-Mulk, marched a force 
of British troops into the country, and reinstated the 
fugitive Shah Shuja ‘‘ on the throne of his ancestors.”’ 
And this, as is now but too well known, not by the will 
‘of the people, nor with the acclamations of his former 
Bubjects, but by the sheer influence of an imposing force 
of British bayonets. And with this act ends all the 
glory of the British connection with Afghanistan. 
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What followed is too well known to need recital, and 
forms but a dismal page in the glorious history of the 
British empire in India. Whatever may have been the 
course of events which led to the adoption of the line 
of policy pursued towards the Afghans is not for us to 
discuss in these pages. But certain it is, howeyer, that 
the gratuitous interference of the British Government 
with the internal politics of Afghanistan, proved most 
- distasteful to the people of the country, who had 
somehow, in a manner incomprehensible to themselves, 
become the- objects of its solicitude ; and consequently 
not in the least appreciating the ‘benevolent intentions, 
nor approving of the interested motives which actuated 
the British Government to the measures they had taken, 
the Afghans lost no time in displaying their real senti- 
ments and disposition towards their would-be benefactors. 
In short, Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk was reinstated, a puppet 
‘¢on the throne of his ancestors,”’ amidst a mock pageantry 
that did not fail to impress its actors and their spectators 
with a sense of its futility and instability. Soon fol- 
lowed the climax, for the newly-reinstated monarch was, 
after a very brief career, murdered at Kabul during the 
rebellion and disasters that occurred there in 1841-42; 
events which, coupled with the proceedings of an aveng- 
ing British army that again invaded the country for the 
punishment of its people, on account of the injuries they 
had inflicted on our unfortunate fellow-countrymen and 
subjects during their misfortunes, gave the Afghans and 
their country a world-wide notoriety. 

And now, taught by experience, the British Govern- 
ment acknowledged the error of its recent policy, and 
thenceforth washed its hands of Afghanistan and her 
politics. | 

Dost Mohammad Khan (who, on the dispersion of all 
his hopes of maintaining authority in his own country, 
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had surrendered himself a prisoner to the British army 
of occupation at Kabul, and was deported into Hindu- 
stan) after these events was set free by the British 
Government, and lost no’ ‘time in retracing his steps to 
his former principality. At Kabul he was received with 
open arms by his former adherents and subjects, and in 
a brief space of time restored order and firmly re-esta- 
blished his authority’in the capital, and then turned his 
attention to the internal affairs of the province, so long 
and so late the scene of turbulence and bloodshed. 

These matters settled, the outlying provinces of Kabul, 
which were still under the rule of independent chiefs, 
became the objects of the Dost’s aspirations. In 1850 
he conquered Balkh, and brought its territory under his 
own rule; and four years later, after a short and decisive 
struggle, he took Kandahar, and made it a province of. 
the kingdom of Kabul. 

Herat, on the other hand, after the death of. Yar 
Mohammad Khan in 1852, was governed by his son, 
Sayad Mohammad Khan, for three years, when he was 
deposed by Mohammad Yisuf Khan, Saddozai, who, in 
turn, after a few months’ exercise of power, was de- 
throned by Isa Khan, a Bardurréni chief. The ruler of 
Herat was, in his turn, threatened by the Afghans, under 
the direction of the Durrani chief, Rahm-dil-Khan, and, 
in self-defence, called in the aid of the Persians, who, 
espousing his cause, threw an army into Herat in 1856. 
This infringement of previous treaties with the British 
Government led to the Persian war of 1856-57 ; and on 
its conclusion, in accordance with the terms of a new 
treaty, the Persians evacuated Herat in July, 1857. 

On their departure, the government of the place fell 
into the hands of one Sultan Ahmad Khan, a Barakzai 
ehieftain, who retains it at the present time. 

Such is a brief and abstract account of the modern 
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Afghan history up to the present time. Let us now 
relate briefly the events which have for the second time 
brought the British Government into political relations 
with the Afghans, and on this occasion with professions 
of amity on both sides, and a mutual oblivion of the 
past. 

Previous to the crisis which precipitated the Persian 
war, viz. the entrance into Herat of a. Persian army, as 
above mentioned, the insecurity of the Herat frontier, 
and the great influence exercised over its rulers by the 
court of Persia, had for some time caused the Amir of 
Kabul, Dost Mohammad Khan, considerable anxiety on 
the score of his own safety from attack in that quarter. 
And this circumstance, coupled with the subsequent 
menacing attitude assumed by Persia towards Afghan- 
istan, and the Amir’s knowledge of the political bias of 
the British Government with respect to the independence 
of Herat, decided him in the course he should adopt for 
the safety of his own country. Now, although the Amir’s 
first acquaintance with the British was calculated to in- 
spire him with anything but confidence in them, never- 
theless, during his sojourn in Hindustan as a prisoner of 
war, he had numerous opportunities of forming a just 
opinion of their power and probity as a nation, and there 
is no doubt but that on his release and return to his own 
country he was inclined to view their character in the 
most favourable light, notwithstanding their late ante- 
cedents in Afghanistan. But the succeeding events of 
the Sikh wars, and the subsequent advancement of the 
British territory and rule into the Afghan country itselfi— 
to, I may say, the very threshold of the Afghan capital— 
aroused in the Amir, and the Afghan people generally, a 
deep-rooted suspicion of the designs of the British 
Government for further conquests. And their fears on 
this head, naturally enough, coupled with the remem- 
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brance of our former conduct towards them, excited 
‘their jealousy and undisguised hostility. The British, 
on the other hand, disappointed at the results of their 
previous dealings with the Afghans, now maintained a 
dignified reserve, though at the same time they were 
ever watchful of their honour, and promptly resented 
any insult or attack on the part of the Afghans. And 
such was the attitude preserved by these two neighbour- 
ing powers towards each other, till the events of the 
Persian war, which involved a -community of interests 
‘and drew the hitherto estranged Powers towards each 
other. 

The precarious position of his western frontier, now 
threatened by an advance of the Persians, induced the 
Amir to turn towards the British Government and seek 
that aid from it which he could hope. for from no other 
quarter. His overtures were favourably received by the 
Government of India, who, on their own part, were 
ready and willing to renew a friendship which, by the 
unfortunate policy adopted by their predecessors under 
Lord Auckland’s Government, had -become turned into 
enmity, and gladly hailed this opportunity of cementing 
their friendship with the Afghan Government by assisting 
it against the encroachments of a common foe, at the same 
time securing their own interests in the tranquillity of 
the North-western frontier of their possessions, the peace 
of which was now threatened by the hostile advance of 
the Persians into Afghanistan. With this common 
object in view, both parties consented to consider by- 
gones as bygones, and the Amir was invited to Peshawar 
to conclude a treaty of amity and mutual goodwill. 

‘The Amir came to Peshawar, and met Sir John 
Lawrence, the Lieutenant-Goyernor of the Punjab and 
its dependencies, at the mouth of the Khaibar Pass, on 
the 1st January, 1857, and with him, as the representa- 
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tive of the British Government in India, concluded a 
treaty of mutual friendship and mutual assistance in the 
present juncture against the common Persian foe. The 
British Government at once gave substantial proof of its 
readiness to act up to the friendly spirit of the treaty 
just concluded, and granted the Amir a subsidy of a 
lakh of rupees a month, to be continued as long as the 
war with Persia should last. This was in order to enable 
the Amir to raise and organize an army in Afghanistan, 
with which te oppose the progress of the Persians and to 
drive them out of Herat. Further, the British Govern- 
ment presented the Amir with some eight thousand per- 
cussion and flint-lock muskets with which to arm his 
newly-raised troops. 

At this meeting between the Dost and Sir John 
Lawrence, it was also agreed that a deputation of British 
officers should enter the country under the protection of 
the Amir, in order to watch the movements of the 
Persians on the western Afghan frontier, and to keep 
their own Government informed of the political events 
of the time and country, and also to see to the proper 
use of the subsidy granted by the British Government. 
Moreover, the Mission was to render their aid in organ- 
izing the forces of the Amir should he so desire, or in 
any other way that they could be useful and the Amir 
chose to avail himself of their services. The members 
of the Mission were to be treated with all honour and 
respect, and in no way hindered or restricted, and were 
to be under the direct protection of the Amir. 

These preliminaries settled, the Amir, Dost Moham- 
mad Khan, at once returned to his capital by the 
Khaibar Pass, the route by which he had come; and 
Government appointed a Mission of three British Officers 
and two Native chiefs to be deputed to the Court of the 
Amir at Kabul. But as the Amir objected to the British 
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Officers visiting Kabul, on the grounds of his inability 
to protect them from the violence of a hostile, fanatic, 
and insubordinate population, it was determined that 
they should proceed to the court of the Heir Apparent 
to the throne of Kabul (the Sardar Gholim Haidar 
Khan, who was at that time governor of the province of 
Kandahar), by the route of the Paiwar Pass, thus 
avoiding Kabul altogether. The Mission was composed 
of Major H. B. Lumsden (mow Colonel and C.B.), 
Commandant of the ‘‘ Guide Corps,” as Political Chief 
and Head of the Mission; his brother, Lieutenant 
(now Captain) P. 8. ILumsden, Deputy Quartermaster- 
General, Peshawar Division, as Political Assistant ; 
and Assistant-Surgeon H. W. Bellew, ‘‘ Guide Corps,”’ 
as Medical Officer to the Mission. 

Nawab Foujdaér Khan Alikozai was accredited British 
Agent at the Court of the Amir at Kabul, and Gholam 
Sarwar Khan Khagwani accompanied the Mission to 
Kandahar as assistant to Major Lumsden. 

The Mission started on their hazardous undertaking 
(for it was the first instance of any public entry of 
British officers into the country since the closé of the 
Afghan war in 18438) and on their arduous duties, under 
most promising auspices, and were full of hope in the 
results of the glorious career before them, expecting to 
see much service and reap no small amount of success. 
Their hopes and expectations were, however, doomed 
to disappointment in the quarter they expected; for 
shortly after arriving at Kandahar, peace with Persia was 
announced; but ere orders could be received for their 
future conduct, the Mutinies in- India had commenced, 
and their position in Afghanistan béecanie critical. Owing, 
however, to the consummate tact and good judgment of 
its chief, Major Lumsden,. the. Mission maintained its 
position at Kandahar until the Mutinies in India were 
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quelled; and by so doing, in no small degree aided in 
the safety and preservation from ruin of the British 
Indian empire. For, in truth, nothing short of the 
presence of the Mission at Kandahar, and the cool courage 
evinced by its chief under the most trying and varying 
circumstances, deterred the Afghans from rushing through 
the intervening passes of the Khaibar to the attack of 
Peshawar—an undertaking often urged on the Amir as 
his bounden duty by a large and influential body of his 
subjects; but happily the influence of the Mission pre- 
vailed, and he decided to adhere to the terms of the 
treaty he had so lately concluded with a Government 
to all outward appearance now fast losing every vestige 
of the power and glory it but so lately possessed. Had 
it been otherwise, and had the Afghans been allowed to 
attack Peshawar, the consequences must have proved most 
disastrous to the British, and terminated in their utter 
discomfiture and destruction, and in the loss of India, and 
its speedy return to anarchy and confusion. For at such 
a signal nothing could have availed to stave off a rising 
in the Punjab, a province on the tranquillity of which 
depended our safety in India. But here, as in all other 
matters connected with the British empire in India during 
the Mutinies, the directing hand and inscrutable wisdom 
of a merciful God is most apparent, affording cause for 
humble thankfulness and praise. 





